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INTRODUCTION 


I am no bigoted patriot. Even as a Nationalist I am not pre- 
pared to be an extremist. The reason is, I am a realist and what 
is more, I believe that while patriotism and nationalism are 
ordinarily virtues, I find they can be so in regard to India only 
with reservations. This, in fact, is the fundamental difference 
between myself and the Indian Congress which is patriotic to 
the extreme and nationalistic to the backbone, without any 
regard for reality or practicality. 

In the pages that follow I have outlined the circumstances 
and conditions under which, as I understand them, it is 
possible for India to live an independent, happy and contented 
life. In doing so I have been obliged to criticize the political 
dogmas of the Congress, in so far as they conflict with the fixed 
views of the Moderates and Liberals, to which category I have 
the honour to belong, and the Muslims, Princes, depressed 
classes and other minorities. My criticisms, however, are 
directed against the Congress system which tends to be more and 
more dictatorial every day, reminiscent of Naziism and Fascism, 
and not against the individuals comprising the Congress, 
among whom I count many a valued friend. If I have attacked 
the Congress in the manner I have done, it is because I am not 
prepared to concede to it the virtue of infallibility, as I know 
there is much that it can and ought to learn. I have not only 
moved and travelled extensively in this large world, but have 
seen things and studied them, and have to Nehru’s eight years 
of European experience, sixteen years of mine, most of which 
have been spent in England, not in the irresponsible capacity 
of a student, but as a professional man with extensive facilities 
for observing various political, civil, military, administrative 
and other public organizations. I have, besides, a good deal of 
experience of Indian conditions of life gained as a result of 
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many years of intimate association with thousands of villages 
in India which it was my duty, as an executive officer, to 
inspect and patrol in the Madras Provincial Service. In fact, I 
am presumptuous enough to think that what I do not know of 
the Indian mentality in its various phases is not worth knowing, 
as I have dined with Princes, and slept in the mangers with the 
humble peasants of India and their cows and sheep in remote 
villages, with the howling of the wolves and the wailing of the 
jackals for music. Being one of the Moderates, I know person- 
ally the feelings that animate them, and being one of the 
minorities, I am equally conversant with the fear that haunts 
them. I can enter into the sorrows of the depressed classes more 
acutely than any Hindu, as my father worked silently for their 
improvement with untiring energy at Erode (South India), 
long before Gandhi was ever thought of. I know the Congress 
very well too — who, in fact, does not know it? Let no man say, 
therefore, that I do not know the India of which I have pre- 
sumed to write for the benefit of my compatriots in the light of 
my experiences of the East and West. 

I have also felt obliged in this book to state strougly the 
shortcomings of India generally, which must be viewed as 
the probings of a ‘surgeon’s knife’, intended, as it is, to cure 
the ‘ills’ that retard the progress of India. 

I could easily have sung of the glories of India, ignoring her 
shortcomings and be taken for one of India’s stalwart patriots, 
but I should be doing the greatest disservice to India by blind- 
ing myself and others to her faults and follies. I must confess I 
have been through all the moods and phases that ‘patriotism’ 
is capable of carrying one through. I was nearly swept off my 
feet in the early stages by a wave of ‘nationalism’. Letters and 
articles of mine in English papers bear testimony to my 
patriotism and my belief in the cause of India. But I was 
never content only to stress the bright side of India. I wanted 
India to be a great country — and I knew that this could only 
be achieved if all India’s faults were laid bare before her. 
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At the risk of estranging myself from many friends who held 
views different to mine, I have published articles in the leading 
Indian journals and papers, calling at.ention to India’s short- 
comings. While I have kept the banner f India flying in Eng- 
land, interpreting India to the English weople, I have at the 
same time sought to bring home to India her shortcomings. 

A first phase of violent nationalism <nd patriotism through 
which I passed, which, more or less, blin led my sense of judg- 
ment, gave place, at a later stage una the hard knocks of 
reality and experience, to a saner and more sober mood and 
led to my entertaining a more moderate view in regard to 
Indian politics compared with the views held by Congress to- 
day — and my years of residence in Europe, where I have seen 
independen. nations going down, one after another, before 
brute force to be enslaved perhaps, for ever, has made me a 
Moderate even among the Moderates. I am not ashamed of my 
transformation which I am prepared to proclaim from the 
housetops. I feel that the cause of India can best be served by 
a clear appreciation by all concerned of the dangers that con- 
front India and the special circumstances and difficulties which 
are peculiar to India. Only disaster can result from ignoring 
them and indulging in complacent and blind patriotism. 

My views, I am well aware, are open to severe criticism by 
Congress, but, as they are the result of conviction, can with- 
stand any assault from any quarter. I have gone past the infant 
stage of patriotism and nationalism, the stage where lamentably 
Congress still is. It is this dangerous stage that knows neither 
rhyme nor reason that incites Congress to cry for the moon and 
to scream or to sulk even when it is criticized by authorities 
competent to do so. 
| From this position of vantage of mine, therefore, I aim to turn 
a countrymen from the backward and impracticable path set 
for them by Congress. I believe a revision of policy is urgently 
called for in India in view of the vital differences and sharp 
animosities that exist there between various communities and 
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political bodies and in the light of recent world events which 
make pacific nations live in eternal fear of being overrun. As I 
write Britain is still anticipating invasion from Germany and 
German bombers are overhead dropping bombs to right and 
left of me. I might never have survived to finish this book had 
not British fighters, Hurricanes and Spitfires, shot down Ger- 
man fighters and bombers at the rate of one a minute. When 
stark realities such as this face so powerful a country like 
Britain, Congress’s demand for complete independence for 
India, and Gandhi’s plea for the clock to be put back in India 
by fifty years — that she may revert to the days of bows and 
arrows — is farcical. It is not Gandhi alone who cannot face 
the glare of modern civilization. Tilak had urged India going 
‘back to the Vedas’, that India may be completely stationary, 
and out of place with the modern world. An Indian who wishes 
to see his country survive to fulfil its destiny must revolt against 
the Congress which advocates such a policy. Having ‘lived 
under a ‘barrage of fire’ I can scan the danger to India in the 
years to come of such archaic and unreasoning leadership, and 
hence my strong plea in this book for the retention of the 
British connection with India. 

This book is also an appeal to Congress to mend its ways; that 
it may regulate its conduct in a spirit of moderation so that 
unity in India may be secured, and all sections in India — 
Hindus, Muslims, depressed classes, minorities and Princes — 
come together and work for the common good of India. The 
grim choice before India now is Life or Death, and my en- 
deavour is to show that it is only by choosing Dominion Status 
and thereby remaining as a partner in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations that India can save herself from disintegra- 
tion, with the fair prospect of a future of usefulness not only in 
regard to her own self but in regard to the rest of the world. 

I realize I am likely to be misunderstood by, and grossly misre- 
presented to, readersin India. A friend ofmine, whois a staunch 
Congressman, wrote me a letter which I am reproducing here in 
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part. It may help further to explain the mind and the man behind 
this book. My friend says: ‘I notice, Mr. Durai, you have been 
waging many a battle in the columns of the English newspapers 
in defence of India and the Indians. This is a far better service 
than that of several noisy nationalists here in England. I know, 
when your book comes out, there will be a storm of opposition. 
Since practically all the readers would not have known you 
personally as I do, they will hardly realize what an ardent well- 
wisher of India you are. I only hope the net impression your 
book will make on a discerning reader will be that the purpose 
of the book is to awaken Indians to realize their own national 
shortcomings. Do take particular care to make it clear to even 
casual readers ... I am just sending this letter on before the 
book goes to the press, to wish that your publication will bring 
you more friendship than ill-feeling, within and without India.’ 

In writing this book I have only discharged what I honestly 
felt was my duty to my country. The ardent patriots and 
nationalists of India may find it hard to appreciate my motives 
or enter into the spirit with which this book has been written. 
To them I would say, as Dante did, ‘Let my name be tarnished, 
provided that right prevail’. 

J. Curnna Dural 


10 King’s Bench Walk 


Temple 
London, E.C.4 
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CHAPTER I 


INDIA BEFORE THE ADVENT 
OF THE BRITISH 


TuHE history of India is now a hackneyed subject as it has been 
told and re-told by historians of all ages and races. But the 
one fundamental thing that emerges from it is this most 
baffling question — ‘Of whom is the history of India?’ When 
you connect this question with the demand of the Indian 
Congress, ‘India for the Indians’, one is even more baffled. 
Who is the Indian? Did he spring up like the mushroom 
straight from the Indian soil or did he migrate to India? 
The aborigines of India or the Pre-Dravidians were indigenous 
and might be said to have sprung up in India straight from the 
soil carrying with them the birthright as it were to own the 
soil of India. But that was more than three thousand years 
before Christ. They were, however, displaced by subsequent 
invaders, namely the Dravidians, although there are still 
appreciable traces of the remnants of this race among the 
primitive tribes of the jungles and hills of India such as the 
Bhills and the Minas of the south. Logically, if any race of 
India is entitled to say, ‘India for the Indians’ it is these 
aborigines. If they had set up that claim as their birthright, 
what would have been the attitude of the Dravidians? They 
would have had tosubdue them or absorb them into themselves, 
both of which they did before long, irrespective of the fact 
whether the aborigines proclaimed their title to India or not. 
The Dravidians thus earned for themselves the distinction of 
being the first foreign aggressors to penetrate forcibly into India 
disturbing the peace and quiet that reigned there previously. 

Who were these Dravidians? Nobody seems to know much 
about them. It is probable they were similar to the peoples 
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who inhabited Egypt, Mesopotamia, and other parts of Asia 
about ten thousand years ago. The Rig Veda describes them as 
a black-skinned people with broad noses. Whoever they were, 
they did not have undisputed sway over India. They had to 
give place to the next invaders, the Aryans, about 1500 B.c. 
Whatever right the Dravidians thought they had acquired to 
the soil of India by penetration into the country, they could not 
very well set up the claim ‘India for the Indians’, being them- 
selves aggressors, and in any case, whether they liked it or not, 
they themselves in their turn had to yield to aggression. They 
were ousted from the north and from central India and pushed 
to the south. They were also to some extent absorbed with the 
Aryans. 

The Aryans were distinctly foreigners and were of the same 
stock as the Persians, speaking a language akin to Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Celtic and Slavonic. They were 
light-skinned, war-like nomads, and came from the fertile 
plains of Austria and Hungary and the highlands of Bohemia. 
They migrated into Asia, reaching Bactria sometime between 
2000 and 1500B.c. Then driven on by the desiccation of 
Central Asia which had already begun, they came south over 
the passes of the Hindu-Kush into Afghanistan. From there 
they poured down into the plains, fighting their way into the 
country, forming as they went village settlements on clearings 
they made in the forest. They crossed the Indus and swarmed 
into the valleys of the five rivers of the Punjab. From there, by. 
way of Sirhind, they came to the great plains of the Ganges 
and the Jumna and collected into the more habitable valleys 
of the Himalaya. 

The Aryans looked on the Dravidians with contempt, and 
perhaps with reason; for apart from glorying in their birth and 
breeding which as the term ‘Arya’ implies ‘gentleman’ or 
‘one high born’ they had their own literature and scriptures 
called Vedas. In fact, the origin of caste was invented by the 
Aryans to prevent intermarriage with the dark Dravidian 
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people (the Sanskrit word for caste being Varna which means 
colour). The Aryans developed an exceedingly complicated 
form of worship which became Hinduism. 

Be it as it may, can these Indo-Aryans or Hindus be said to have 
exclusive claims for the ownership of the territory known as India 
by right of their early incursion into that land? Is it a case of 
first come first served? It is on this principle, it seems to me, 
that the Aryans, who in the meanwhile had to some extent 
absorbed within their own ranks the Dravidian race, and 
developed a state of society all their own, stoutly resisted any 
encroachment on the Indian soil. Forgetting they themselves 
were intruders into the Indian soil, they raised the cry of 
‘India for the Indians’ more vehemently than their predecessors, 
but history has a way of repeating itself and what they did to 
the Dravidians was soon to happen to themselves. 

The Aryan tribes began to make war on one another, 
establishing rival kingdoms, and the result was they could not 
present a united front against invasions from without, and India 
was accordingly to see the rise and fall of many a regime 
of various races from time to time. 

It was Persia’s turn to hold sway over India. Cyrus, King of 
Persia, had led his armies into what are now Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, and about 518 B.c. Darius I annexed Gandhara 
(the modern Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts) and the 
lower Indus valley, to form one of the richest satrapies of the 
Persian Empire. The tribute paid by the Indian satrapy into 
the Persian Treasury was 360 talents of gold dust, equivalent to 
over a million pounds sterling. 

Greece then came on the scene. In the winter months of 
327 B.c. Alexander secured his line of communications through 
Afghanistan. With his army of 30,000 men he had overthrown 
the great Empire of Persia in 326 B.c. and began straightaway 
his campaign in India. As soon as Alexander crossed the Indus, 
Ambhi, the Hindu King of Taxila, at that time the chief seat 
of Brahmanical learning, sent him a present of elephants, silver 
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and droves of sheep and oxen and invited him to his capital as 
its overlord. Ambhi, it would appear, was threatened by the 
Purus and was most anxious co win over the Greeks to his side, 
so that he might be helped to keep his aggressive neighbours in 
check. Here is a shocking insiance of Hindu diplomacy. 
Instead of joining forces internally to keep the foreigners out, 
they allied with the foreigners — even bribing trem —to keep 
their own kind down. And they wonder to-day why they are 
under foreign domination! 

From Taxila, Alexander advanced to attack the Purus, who 
were preparing to defend the line of the River Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) under their King Poros. Ambhi, in support of Alex- 
ander, sent 5000 of his troops to fig.it nis own kith and kin. In 
the engagement which took place at Jalalpur, on the banks of 
the Jhelum, Alexander scored a grea. victory against Poros 
who fought gallantly and this resulted in the passing of the 
kingdom of Poros under Greek suzerainty. Then, partly by 
fighting aided by his Indian allies, and partly by diplomacy, 
Alexander advanced to the Hyphasis Beas). But he was not 
destined to measure himself again.t the Hindu Kingdom of 
Magadha beyond the Sutlej as his Macedonian soldiers refused 
to go farther. He turned back and sailed away down river to 
the coast of the Persian Gulf in the year 325 B.c. Two years 
after this Alexander died. With his death European intrusion 
in India was for the time being at an end. 

Shortly after Alexander’s withdrawal from Indi-, the first- 
empire of India under the dominion of the Maurya kings of 
Magadha was established. Chandragupta with the help of his 
adviser, the Brahman Chanakya, seized the throne of Magadha 
and became the first of the Maurya dynasty to reign at Patali- 
putra. The Western Provinces (now Sind, Kaihiawar, Gujerat, 
and Malwa) fell under the overlordship of Pataliputra and were 
absorbed during the reign of Chandragupta. He was succeeded 
by his son, Bindusara, who managed to hold the newly won 
territories but little else is known about him. Bindusara died 
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about 274 B.c. and the empire passed to one of his hundred 
sons, Asoka. 

For some years Asoka lived the life of a normal Hindu king, 
feasting and hunting, but later with a view to enlarge his 
empire towards the south, he made war upon the Dravidian 
kingdom of the Kalingas and conqrered it. Thousands, how- 
ever, died in the campaign which filled him with such horror 
and remorse that his outlook on life completely changed and 
his conversion to Buddhism soon followed. Asoka governed the 
dominions centred upon Pataliputca direct and was supreme 
through his viceroys in Taxila, Ujjayina and Kalinga. In re- 
gard, however, to the rest of the empire, he was the head, as it 
were, of a commonwealth of states. Kuingship is the pre- 
dominant type of government in Indian history. The king’s 
first duty was to protect his people and do justice, and Asoka’s 
edicts reveal him as an able and conscientious ruler. He died 
in 237 B.c. and with his passing India headed again straight for 
disruption, internal war and foreign invasion. 

The Maurya dynasty did not long survive Asoka’s death. 
About the third generation after Asoka, the empire was divided 
into an eastern and western kingdom. Peace and security dis- 
appeared throughout India directly the imperial government 
at the centre crumpled. Anumber ofstates fought for supremacy 
and the empire literally fell back into the pieces from which it 
had been built up. In 220 B.c. the Andhra kingdom and 
Kalinga dynasty established their independence. A disunited 
India was powerless to resist attack from outside and the decline 
of the Maurya power was the prelude to successive waves of 
foreign conquest. 

In 212-206 8B.c, Antiochus III, the great King of Syria, invaded 
Parthia and Bactria and made a raid into India. This was 
followed in 197 B.c. by invasion of north-west India by Euthy- 
demus, King of Bactria. This was again followed in 190 B.c. by 
the invasion of the Punjab by Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus. 
The country of the Indus lay under the shadow of the Yavana 
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rule as it had a hundred and thirty-seven years previously. 
After the last fragments of Maurya rule had been swept out of 
north-western India, the eastern dynasty came to an end about 
the year 184 B.c. Brihadratha was the last of the Maurya kings, 
and with his murderer, Pushyamitra, first of the Sunga line, the 
kingdom of Magadha sank into obscurity. 

During the period 135 B.c. to A.D. 226, India lapsed as it were 
into a ‘no-man’s-land’ or ‘any man’s land’, There was the 
Saka invasion of Bactria in 135 B.c., followed by the conquest 
of Bactria by the Yuch-Chi in 70 B.c. In 58 B.c. Azes I Saka 
conquered the Euthydemian kingdom of eastern Punjab which 
was followed in 25 B.c. by the conquest of Kabul by Phalava. 
About A.D. 50 the Kushanas took south Afghanistan and began 
the conquest of north-western India. This was the foundation 
of the Kushan empire which flourished for half a century after 
the decline in A.p. 180 of the Andhra power in the Deccan. 

Chaos had descended upon India once more until the be- 
ginning of the fourth century when it was dispelled by the rise 
of the kingdom of Magadha for a second time. Chandragupta I 
had ascended the throne of Magadha about a.p. 318 over the 
dead body of his murdered master and secured it by wiping out 
the entire royal family. He enlarged his kingdom by conquest 
and ruled what are now Tirhut, Bihar and Oudh. After a reign 
of about six years, he was succeeded by his son Samadragupta 
who lived up to his father’s reputation and lost no time in fur- 
ther extending the empire by conquest. He was followed by 
his son Chandragupta II whose most important operations were 
his western campaigns which took place between a.p. 388-401 
and which resulted in the overthrow of the western satraps. 
Malwa, Gujaret and the peninsula of Surashtra (Kathiawar) 
were annexed. 

Chandragupta II was succeeded by his son Kumaragupta 
who in turn was succeeded by Skandagupta about 454. During 
the beginning of the latter’s reign, he had to encounter the 
invasion of the Huns who burst into India through the north- 
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western passes. Skandagupta, however, managed to postpone 
the impending disaster to his empire by a great victory over the 
Huns. In 465, the Huns appeared again, swept the Kushans 
out of Kabul and occupied Gandhara. Five years later, they 
invaded India for the second time and overthrew the empire. 
What was left of the dominions of the Guptas split up into petty 
kingdoms. With the passing of this empire Hindu rule in India 
had virtually come to an end. 

The Hun leader in India was Torama and he quickly 
established himself in the north and west before he died in 510. 
His son, Mihiragula, who was a tyrant, succeeded him, and made 
Sakala his capital in India. But the Hun dominion with its 
savage cruelty was of short duration. 

The remainder of the sixth century is a complete blank in the 
history of India. But in 606 Harsha Vardhana became the King 
of Thanesar and emulated the rule of the Guptas. He con- 
quered northern India but was defeated in his invasion of south 
India in 612 by Pulikesin II who was the greatest of the 
Chalukya kings. Harsha died in 648 and with his death his 
empire broke up into fragments and chaos reigned once more. 

We have seen so far in India the cavalcade of the Pre- 
Dravidians, Dravidians, Aryans, Persians, Greeks, Mauryas, 
Kalingas, Andhras, Pahlavas, Sakas, Syrians, Kushanas, 
Hindus and the Huns, from somewhere about 3000 B.c. to 
A.D. 648. Can any one set of people in this pageant of Indian 
history lay any exclusive claim for the territory of India? 
Land passed from one dynasty to another as currency passes 
from one hand to another. Each one felt he was the owner only 
when he possessed it, and possession was temporary and tran- 
sitory. Could the Hindus as things stood up to a.p. 648 say: 
‘Hands off India! We are the Aryans related to Hitler, Goering 
and Goebbels, and all that noble stock. True, we do not belong 
to the Indian soil, but we were the early birds, and, as such, we 
claim the right to the “‘worm”’ of India.’ Perhaps they could 
despite their not too creditable relationship, if they had been 
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one people united and consolidated under one central govern- 
ment. But they were not. They were broken into fragments 
and split up into petty kingdoms, each pursuing a selfish policy 
of its own, ready at any moment to cut one another’s throat 
apparently relishing the company of the foreigners in prefer- 
ence to their own kith and kin. Nobody set them on to it but 
the treacherous policy seems to have been purely dictated by 
their own innate nature. To the Rajputs, the Andhras were as 
much foreigners as the Huns, and even among the Rajputs 
themselves there were so many divisions and fragments that. 
tiny kingdoms looked on one another with intense suspicion 
and hatred as though they were worse than enemy aliens. 
India therefore, as a whole, stood unclaimed in the middle of 
the seventh century. If it was difficult enough to assess its 
ownership to the Hindus or Indians in a.p. 648 it became even 
more so later, as the conquest practically of the whole of India 
by the Mohammedans and its possession and rule for centuries 
after that under a central government under the sovereignty of 
successive Mohammedan or Mogul kings completely obliterated 
all claim and title of the Hindus to the ownership of the soil of 
India. 

The Mohammedan supremacy in India may be divided into 
three periods, namely, the pre-Mogul period, the Mogul period 
and the later Mogul period. Beginning with the invasion of 
Sind by the Arabs in 712, and the early conquest of Multan 
and the Punjab by Mohammed Qasin, the Mohammedan sway _ 
in India gradually extended wider and wider. The rule of 
Islam and the setting up of baronies and states by the Turks 
and Afghans took place all over India from northern India 
down to the Deccan and far Bengal. Such Moslem states as 
Bhijapur, Golconda, Ahmednagar, Patna, Murshidabad and 
Decca sprang up in the south and east. Then came Baber in 
1526 claiming India as a descendant of Timur who had once 
conquered her. He won the crown of Delhi in one of those 
battles on the famous field of Panipat. He was followed by 
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Akbar, his grandson who consolidated the foundations of the 
Mogul Empire. Akbar was most humane as an administrator 
and exceedingly enterprising as a soldier. He was followed 
successively by three more great Moguls, namely, Jehangir, 
Shajehan and Aurangazeb. The last named was the greatest 
of them all. By conquest, Aurangazeb absorbed and united all 
India — an achievement more brilliant and enduring than that 
of the Hindus at the best of their peak periods. The flag of the 
Prophet and the crescent fluttered proudly over Hindustan for 
close on ten centuries as much as to say: “India for the Indians — 
eh! What about us now?’ 

The only noteworthy interruption during this long period 
‘was the rising of the Marathas in the seventeenth century whose 
guiding star was not patriotism but plunder. As Sarkar said: 
‘There was no attempt at ... organized communal improve- 
ment, spread of education or unification of the people either 
under Sivaji or under the Peshwas. The cohesion of the people 
in the Maratha state was not organic but artificial, accidental, 
and therefore precarious. It was solely dependent on the ruler’s 
extraordinary personality and disappeared when the country 
ceased to produce supermen’.t Lord Macaulay said of the 
Marathas: ‘Every region which was not subject to their rule 
was wasted by their incursions. Wherever their kettle-drums 
were heard, the peasant threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, 
hid his small savings in his girdle and fled with his wife and 
children to the mountains or the jungles to the milder neigh- 
bourhood of the hyaena and the tiger.”? 

In spite of great and sterling achievements, the Mohammedan 
supremacy was not permanent. Nearly ten centuries of con- 
quest, occupation and government of India, did not give the 
Mohammedans that exclusive right to India which might have 
impelled them to say ‘India for the Mohammedans’, as they, 
more than any other race in India, ancient or modern, seemed 

1 Shivaji and his Times (Calcutta), 1919, pp. 485-86. 
? Macaulay’s essay on Lord Clive. 
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to have realized that the possession of land is transitory and the 
arrangement as to ownership of territories is ordained by Provi- 
dence who has a method in these matters, and who invariably 
allots it to the most deserving and divests a race of possession 
when a certain purpose has been fulfilled or the owner or 
governor is deemed unfit to hold it any longer for the general 
good of the inhabitants. 

So, when Aurangazeb died in 1707 the Mogul Empire 
practically died also. It lingered on through rebellion, 
schism and feebleness for close on a century and a half after 
which in 1857 came the Indian Mutiny and following it India 
came formally under control of the British Parliament and 
Crown. 

Talking of British sovereignty over India, it did not shoot out 
into prominence like a meteor from the sky, which was the 
characteristic of the previous dynasties that held sway over 
India sometime or other during the past five thousand years. 
Britain was heralded into India peacefully through the medium 
of the East India Company for no more thrilling or spectacular 
purpose than the mere dull object of trade. But, once in India, 
sheer accident, combined with circumstances, which Indians 
themselves created by their wonted recourse to petty jealousies, 
divisions, and intrigue between themselves, so clearly noticed 
more than three hundred years before Christ in the days of the 
invasion of Alexander the Great, and the genius of the Britishers 
to plan, adapt, organize, conquer, consolidate, endure, suffer, 
sacrifice and govern, brought the entire territory of India under 
their sway and the imperial mantle of the Moguls not un- 
naturally fell on Britain who was ordained to play her part in 
the shaping and moulding of India. ‘India was never con- 
quered by the English Sword’, said Lajpat Rai, one of India’s 
greatest nationalists, in his book curiously entitled England’s 
Debt to India, although one would expect him on that account 
to have styled it ‘India’s debt to England’ especially, when one 
remembers to-day the rape of China, Abyssinia, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and France, and 
all the sea of blood that flowed in consequence and is still flow- 
ing every day, and all the suffering that has been inflicted and 
is still being inflicted by aggressive and cruel Germany over 
millions of innocent men, women and children of the vanquished 
countries. That India was saved from such a brutal spectacle 
as this all those many centuries ago, when it passed from one 
hand to another, ought to be a matter of profound gratification 
to every true lover of India — as devastation and death would 
have meant not only the annihilation of the best brains of the 
land which had so much to impart to posterity — but the 
destruction of priceless relics of Indian art, history, religion, 
literature and culture. If they had been destroyed, the link 
that connects the Indians to-day to their past would have 
vanished and with nothing in India to remind them that India 
is India or Indians are Hindus or Mohammedans, they would 
feel out of sorts in their own native environments and practically 
as homeless as the Jews. 

After centuries of ups and downs in the fortunes of India, it is 
now Britain’s turn to ‘own’ India, and one wonders how far the 
cry of ‘India for the Indians’ can be raised logically to-day by 
the Hindus. Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar, the grand old man 
of India, and a former President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, relinquished all right of the Indians to India when he 
declared ‘the Sages had said that the world belonged to those 
who were born in it’.1. We have seen that neither the Dravidians 
nor the Aryans were indigenous races but immigrants, and so, 
according to the Indian sages, the soil of India cannot belong to 
the Hindus. For five thousand years the ownership of India 
has chopped and changed, and it is difficult to assign it to any 
single race or body of people. The Aryans were as foreign to the 
Indian soil as the Anglo-Saxons and so were the Mohammedans 
and the Moguls. It was a case of the survival of the fittest in 
India, and to-day undoubtedly, by the very act of possession and 


1 The History of the Congress, by Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
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government, Britain has undisputed sway in India. She earned 
that position by merit and strength, and until the Hindus earn 
for themselves the same position by emulating and assimilating 
her modern traits and character instead of merely setting off on 
their credit side incidents and instances of thousands of years 
ago connected with Asoka or Chandragupta and thereby con- 
tent to derive immense pleasure and satisfaction, the outlook 
of India’s future, so far as the Indians are concerned, is hopeless. 
Listen to the voice of India’s sage and poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who said: ‘We should remember that the Englishman 
himself has had to realize his best through supreme toil and 
suffering. We must cultivate the like power within ourselves. 
There is no easier way of gaining the best.’! Asoka and Chandra- 
gupta were supermen but they might have been mere accidents 
and it does not on any account follow that the Indian races 
can ever repeat or reproduce those rare specimens of Indian 
manhood. The question is, What are the Indians as they are 
to-day? There is no question that quite a good few of them 
making up the Congress ranks are exceedingly well up in politics 
and can pass as many resolutions in an hour’s sitting as there 
are minutes — but given the full reins of the government of 
India in their hands with Hitler and his secret weapons and 
threats of Blitzkrieg stuck on one side, Mussolini with his mania 
for lightning campaigns on the other, Stalin with his duplicity 
and treachery to the left, and Japan with her knack for surprises 
and action to the right, what account can they give of them- 
selves, not to speak of the tact and unselfishness that are needed 
to befriend and conciliate, unite and consolidate the thousand 
and one warring and discontented elements inside India. 
Even Arabinda-Ghosh, Swarajist that he was, for whose 
‘intellectual acumen’ and ‘scholastic accomplishments’ 
Lajpat Rai had the highest regard, was emphatic that 
‘No nation in modern times can grow great by politics alone. 
A rich and varied life, energetic in all its parts, is the condition 
1 Greater India, published by S. Ganesan (Madras), 1921, p. 98. 
go 
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of a sound, vigorous national existence’. Jawaharlal Nehru 
says: “Indians have been accused of talking too much and doing 
little. It is a just charge.’* Nehru has further confessed: ‘I do 
not represent mass feeling. I have no illusions on that point. 
Indeed, I often wonder if I represent any one at all, and I am 
inclined to think that I do not...I have become a queer 
mixture of the East and West out of place everywhere, at home 
nowhere. Perhaps my thoughts and approach to life are more 
akin to what is called Western than Eastern.’* Is it just or 
proper on the part of Nehru, realizing as he does that in 
thoughts and ideas he is centuries ahead of his own country- 
men, and fully appreciating their weaknesses and backwardness, 
to precipitate a political crisis in India which, while coming 
handy to him as a hobby and a pastime, he knows in his 
heart of hearts that his country, in these anxious days of 
lightning wars, is neither ready nor capable of assuming com- 
plete independence? However, this is a digression. 

Now to revert again to the question. Does India belong to 
the Hindus? Ifso, what of the Mohammedans, and what again 
of the British in whom the ownership now vests? Are the 
Hindus justified in calling the British all sorts of names simply 
because it happens to be their turn, in the long chain of the 
rise and fall of myriads of empires, to be governing India to-day? 
If Britain chooses to return India to the Indians, which of the 
Indians have the best claim for India? The Mohammedans, 
undoubtedly, appear to have the best claim because they were 
the last owners from whom the British assumed charge of India. 
On this account alone, there seems to be a great deal of justifica- 
tion to-day for Britain to insist on the achievement of a certain 
degree of agreement between the Hindus and Mohammedans 
touching their respective interests and rights before Dominion 
Status can be conferred on India. 


1 Young India, by Lajpat Rai, p. 165. 
2 Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 438. 
2 Ibid., p. 597. 
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While we are on the question of determining to whom India 
does really belong, or ought to belong, let us listen again to our 
revered sage and poet Rabindranath Tagore who spoke with 
truly poetic vision and inspiration when he read a paper 
entitled ‘East and West in Greater India’ in connection with 
the Swadeshi movement in Bengal. Said the poet: “Did 
Providence allow her [India] to make the assertion that the 
history of India was the history of the Hindus? No. For, while 
in Hindu India the Rajputs were busy fighting each other in 
the vanity of a suicidal competition of bravery, Mussalmans 
swept in through the breaches created by their dissensions, and 
scattering themselves all over the country, they also made it 
their own by living and dying on its soil. If now we try to draw 
the line here crying, “Stop! Enough! Let us make the History 
of India a history of Hindu and Muslim!”’, will the Great 
Architect who is broadening out the history of humanity in 
ever-increasing circles modify his plan simply to gratify our 
pride? Whether India is to be yours or mine, whether it is to 
belong more to the Hindu or to the Muslim or whether some 
other race is to assert a greater supremacy than either, that is 
not the problem with which Providence is exercised. It is not 
as if, at the bar of the judgment seat of the Almighty different 
advocates are engaged in pleading the rival causes of Hindu, 
Muslim or Westerner, and that the part which wins the decree 
shall finally plant the standard of permanent possession . . . 
We are all here to co-operate in the making of Greater India. 
If any one factor should become rebellious and arrogate to itself an 
undue prominence, that will only interfere with the general progress. The 
section which is unable or unwilling to adapt itself to the entire scheme, 
but struggles to keep up a separate existence, will have to drop out and 
be lost, sooner or later . . . If we do not fit ourselves to play our part, it is 
we who shall have to go. . . Of late the British have come in and 
occupied an important place in India’s history. This was not 
an uncalled for, accidental intrusion. If India had been 
deprived of touch with the West, she would have lacked an 
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element essential for her attainment of perfection. Europe now 
has her lamps ablaze. We must light our torches at its wick 
and make a fresh start on the highway of time. That our fore- 
fathers, three thousand years ago, had finished extracting all 
that was of value from the universe is not a worthy thought... 
The Englishman has come through the breach in our crumbling 
walls as the messenger of the Lord . . . This new India belongs 
to humanity. What right have we to say who shall and who shall not 
find a place therein. Who ts this ‘“‘We?? Bengali, Marathi or Punjabi, 
Hindu or Mussalman? Only the larger ‘‘We’? in whom all these, — 
Hindu, Muslim, and Englishman, and whosoever else there be, — may 
eventually unite shall have the right to dictate who is to remain and who 
1s to leave... The West has come as India’s guest, we cannot 
send away the visitor while the object of his visit remains 
unfulfilled’.t. Can there be any doubt now, after listening to 
the inspired words of one of the world’s greatest poets — who 
spoke with vision in the best interests of India’s teeming 
millions — that the Hindus own India no more than the Mussal- 
mans or the Britishers and that it is all wrong for the Congress 
to precipitate a political crisis in India — Let the Congress 
reflect again on the following words of Tagore: ‘In a disunited 
Country, foreign domination is just such a unifying agency; 
and it is as the instrument of Divine Providence for this 
purpose that British rule in India has been touched with 
glory’...? Whatever be the attitude of the Congress, the 
average Indian knows by instinct who are the leaders whom he 
should implicitly trust and follow blindly and he would far 
rather be guided by such practical truths as revealed to him by 
a single inspired sage like Tagore than the rhetoric of a 
thousand politicians which sounds not only impractical but 
somehow lacks that tinge of sincerity so vital and necessary to 
compel conviction. Day by day the Congress is arrogating 


. Greater India, by Rabindranath Tagore, published by S. Ganesan (Madras), 
1921. The italics are mine. 


* Ibid., p. 34. 
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to itself an undue prominence and this is by no means a healthy 
augury for its well being, for with prophetic vision Tagore said: 
‘If any one factor should become rebellious and arrogate to 
itself an undue prominence, that will only interfere with the 
general progress. The section which is unable or unwilling to 
adapt itself to the entire scheme will have to drop out and be 
lost, sooner or later. If we do not fit ourselves to play our part, 
it is we who shall have to go.”! 


1 Greater India, by Rabindranath Tagore, p. 34. 
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BriTAtn’s entry into India was inevitable. Aurangazeb, the 
sixth of the Mogul Emperors of India, died in 1707. Within 
fifty years of his death, the Mogul sovereignty in India was 
reduced to its last gasp. To use the words of Lajpat Rai: “The 
seeds sown by his bigotry, fanaticism and suspicious nature were 
ripening ard bringing to his successors a harvest of dissensions 
and discords, of rebellions and revolts. In the North as well 
as the South, forces had been generated which threatened the 
end of the Mogul Rule.’! Of the same period Lord Macaulay 
said: “The administration was tainted with all the vices 
inseparable from the domination of race over race. The con- 
flicting pretensions of the Princes of the royal house produced 
a long series of crimes and public disasters. Ambitious 
lieutenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to independence. 
Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, frequently 
withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the Government from 
the mountain fastness and poured down in arms on the culti- 
vated plains... After his [Aurangazeb] death which took 
place in the year 1707, the ruin was fearfully rapid, violent 
shocks from without co-operated with an incurable decay which 
was fast proceeding within: and in a few years the empire had 
undergone utter decomposition...A series of nominal 
sovereigns, sunk in indolence and debauchery, sauntered away 
life in secluded places, chewing bang, fondling concubines and 
listening to buffoons. A series of ferocious invaders had descen- 
ded through the Western passes to prey on the defenceless 
wealth of Hindostan ... The Afghan soon followed to com- 


1 Young India, by Lajpat Rai, p. 34. 
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plete the work of devastation which the Persian had begun.”? 

In what was all this confusion to end? Was the strife to 
continue during centuries? Was there to be no end to India’s 
tale of suffering, intrigue, plunder, devastation, ruin and 
treachery? Did I say treachery? The Indian Congress is apt to 
maintain that Indians were never capable of treachery. But 
listen to the lament of Lajpat Rai: ‘India was not conquered,’ 
he said, ‘nor the Hindus beaten until Prithvi Raj, the last 
Rajput King of Delhi, was defeated by the treachery of a brother 
Rajput chief in the year a.p. 1193.’ “Treachery’ in fact was 
preached as a virtue in the sacred books of the Hindus. Listen 
to Dr. Nolan: ‘The earliest accounts of Indian Government are 
those handed down in the Institutes of Manu . . . The Institutes 
of Manu were respected by all; and before the principles of law 
that book afterwards contained were codified, they were the 
vital elements in the political life of all the states of India. 
Among the political lessons given to the sovereigns from the 
sacred book was that of endeavouring to sow dissensions among 
their enemies in their foreign policy ... If one Prince desired 
the territories of another, the latter was accounted an enemy 
and the aggrandizer most religiously set to work to obey the 
counsel of the sacred book by carrying intrigue and dissension 
into the Court and country of his peaceful neighbour, perhaps his 
ally . . . so universal has this loose interpretation been, that the 
diplomacy of the native princes has been, without faith — for 
even when engagements have been kept, convenience, not 
loyalty, regulated the procedure... Among what may be 
called the curiosities of ancient Indian government, are the 
directions which the sacred laws unfold for the employment of 
spies, whether for government or military purposes. They were 
to be chiefly chosen from artful youths, degraded anchorites, 
needy husbandmen, ruined merchants, and fictitious penitents 
. .. As general rules of policy, kings were enjoined to regard all 


1 Macaulay on Robert Clive. 
* Young India, by Lajpat Rai. The italics are mine. 
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neighbouring princes as enemies . . . Intrigue, chicanery, faithless 
cunning, disgraceful servility, the most perfidious treachery and undying 
suspicion, resulted from this religiously enjoined policy.’* 

It was here that Providence interfered and it was about time 
too, for these endless series of woe must have been veritable hell 
for the inhabitants of India. The Indians had been ‘tried’ for 
close on five thousand years and found definitely ‘wanting’. 
What India wanted was a new broom to clear off the accumu- 
lated dust of Indian mistakes, blunders, and sins, and Britain 
was that God’s chosen broom. As to how this came about is a 
long story. The rise of British power in India had its beginnings 
in the East India Company which sprang directly from the 
triumphs of England on the sea in the Elizabethan era. The 
British were somewhat late in the eastern field, as the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch were already well established. None of 
these nations had any idea of founding an eastern empire. 
It was trade that attracted them. The Dutch, who were the 
strongest of the three at sea during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, moved, however, farther east to the ‘Spice 
Islands’ from where they expelled their rivals and laid the 
foundation of the Dutch East Indies. 

The British were stronger than the Portuguese, and so 
secured supremacy in Indian waters. They obtained leave from 
the Mogul Empire to trade and to establish small factories; and 
for more than half a century were successful in adhering to the 
policy laid down for them by Sir Thomas Roe, their ambassador 
to the Court of Jehangir (Emperor, 1605-27), namely, to 
maintain no garrisons and to embark upon no land wars. The 
first British ‘factory’, or trading station, was founded at Surat in 
1612: Madras was established in 1640; a settlement was per- 
mitted at Hooghly in Bengal in 1650 by a grateful viceroy who 
was cured by one of the Company’s surgeons. Bombay, which 
had come to Charles II as part of the dowry of his Portuguese 


1 The British Empire in India and the East, by Dr. E. H. Nolan, PH.D., LL.D., 
Chap. xiii, pp. 283-84. 
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queen, was rented to the Company in 1668. All these places 
were of no military and little commercial importance. They 
were chosen because they could be easily reached and supplied 
from the sea. 

But before very long the internal disorders into which the 
Mogul Empire fell compelled the British traders to consider 
plans for defending themselves and their goods. They accord- 
ingly began to make their warehouses defensible. When the 
authorities at home remonstrated, they were told that the only 
persons who could live undefended in India were such as were 
‘stick-free and shot-free and such as could digest poyson’. As 
the Mogul Empire became weaker, its officials and feudatories 
threw off their allegiance and disturbances became frequent. 
Before the end of the seventeenth century, the Company, much 
against its will, found itself obliged to convert its ‘factories 
into forts’. At length, exasperated by exactions, the Company 
was rash enough to declare war on the Empire itself. Thanks, 
however, to its sea power, it was not only able to escape ruin, 
but also to improve its position in Bengal, where the enterprise 
of the famous Job Charnock, ‘always a faithful man to the 
Company’, resulted in the foundation of Calcutta. 

These were the beginnings, but there were struggles yet to 
come lasting for over a hundred years before India passed 
completely under the control of Britain. The rise of British 
power in India was therefore very gradual. There was not that 
sharp thrust or onslaught that characterized the invasions of by- 
gone centuries with the attendant devastations and destruction, 
but a comparatively steady and peaceful penetration, the use 
of force being resorted to only when persuasion or diplomacy 
was ineffective. Looking back, it seems so incomprehensible 
that a trading company consisting of a mere handful of men, 
whose homes were thousands of miles away from India, could 
have got themselves so firmly established as to hold sway over a 
vast Indian empire, which prides itself in the fact that it has 
within its boundaries a fifth of the human race. In the words of 
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Lord Macaulay: ‘Scarcely any man, however sagacious, would 
have thought it possible that a trading company separated 
from India by fifteen thousand miles of sea and possessing in 
India only a few acres for purposes of commerce would in less 
than a hundred years spread its Empire from Cape Comorin to 
the eternal snow of the Himalayas — would compel Mahratta 
and Mahommedan to forget their mutual feuds in common 
subjection — would tame down even those wild races which had 
resisted the most powerful of Moguls — and having established a 
government far stronger than any ever known in those countries, 
would carry its victorious arms far to the east of the Burram- 
pooter and far to the west of the Hydaspes — dictate terms of 
peace at the gates of Ava and seat its vassal on the throne of 
Candahar.’? 

The whole thing seems incredible, but India desperately 
needed a thorough cleaning and sweeping, and Providence 
therefore most miraculously provided her with the necessary 
instrument in the shape of Britain. There was a void, a huge 
gap, created by Indian incapacity and inefficiency waiting to 
be filled up, and Britain simply walked in. How very welcome 
was the advent of Britain in India is best illustrated in the words 
we have already quoted of Rabindranath Tagore and will 
repeat again: “Of late the British have come in and occupied 
an important place in India’s history. This was not an uncalled 
for, accidental intrusion ...In a disunited country foreign 
domination is just such a unifying agency, and it is as the 
instrument of divine providence for this purpose that British 
Rule in India has been touched with glory .. .’? These are no 
mere words of flattery but uttered in all sincerity by one of the 
world’s greatest thinkers who is not afraid to speak out, and who 
would not have hesitated to denounce Britain with equal force 
if he thought that her original intrusion was unjustified and its 
continuation a mistake. These words were uttered, not in 1757 


1 Macaulay on Robert Clive. 
® Greater India, by Rabindranath Tagore. 
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when Britain was a new broom, but in 1909-10 and when she 
had been in charge of the conduct of Indian government for 
well over a century and a half. There is indeed no better 
testimony needed than this for the justification of British 
connections with India. 

Yet to-day the Indian Congress is inclined to take the view 
that left to herself India would have attained the front rank 
among the independent nations of the world as early as a 
century ago and all her backwardness and subjection are due 
to that lack of opportunity for responsible government and the 
‘domination and imperialism’ of Great Britain. This claim is 
fantastic and is typical of the perversity that prevails in some 
sections of Indian opinion. We have seen what India has been 
able to do by herself and for herself when she had been left 
entirely to herself these five thousand years. We also know what 
she really was a hundred years ago. Until as recently as 1g10, 
in spite of the excellent facilities accorded to her for advance- 
ment for over a century by her contact with Britain, she was in 
the eyes of Rabindranath Tagore a backward nation unfit for 
‘self realization’ or home rule. This is what the poet said of the 
Indians in 1gto: ‘Neither tall talk nor violence, but only 
sacrifice and service are true tests of strength. Until the Indian 
can give up his fear, his self interest, his luxury, in his quest for 
the best and the highest in his service of the Motherland, our 
demanding from the Government will but be empty begging 
and aggravate both our incapacity and our humiliation... 
Until we can cast off our individual folly; as long as we remain 
unable to grant to our countrymen the full rights of man; as 
long as our Zamindars continue to look on their tenantry as 
part of their property, our men in power glory in keeping their 
su ,ordinates under their heels, our higher castes think nothing of 
looking down on the lowest castes as worse than beasts; so long shall we 
not have the right or power to demand from the Englishman 
proper behaviour towards ourselves. At every turn — in her 
religion, in her Samaj, in her daily practice, does the India of 
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to-day fail to do justice to herself... And we, who are fritter- 
ing away our energies in our impatience to get at the reins of 
some ... central Government, how few of us are even aware 
of the actual condition of what we would govern? .. . Rival 
factions are frantically tearing each other to pieces . . . There 
is no manhood left to repel the dacoit ... the thief... when 
they come to plunder and ravage... What after all are we 
doing? ... What are we giving? If we had only kept ourselves 
acquainted with our country, that would have been something, 
but so lazy are we, we know next to nothing about her. The 
foreigner writes our history, we translate it, the foreigner dis- 
covers our Grammar, we cram it! If we want to know what 
there is next door, we have to look into Hunter. We gather no 
facts first hand, neither about men, nor commerce, nor even 
agriculture. And yet with such crass indifference on our own part we 
are not ashamed to prate about the duties of others towards our country. 
Is it any wonder that our empty fulminations should be so 
utterly futile? —The Government [British] is at least doing some- 
thing and has some responsibility. We are doing nothing and 
have none .. . Self-realization 1s not for the weak.”? 

I wonder what the Indian Congress has to say to this? By 
extensive propaganda they can bluff the foreigner and deceive 
themselves that all is well with India and the root of the trouble 
is Britain, but can they deceive one of their own countrymen, 
especially a personality of the type of Tagore who can read them 
through and through and who, being a gifted poet, has the 
uncanny power, not given to ordinary mortals, of being able 
to visualize, foresee and even prophesy with deadly precision 
of not only things that are but also things that are yet to come 
and before whose eyes the state of India is revealed in all its 
nakedness? 

To what cause, then, shall we attribute that prostration of 
mind and depravity of heart so vividly portrayed by the poet, 
which have sunk the Hindus into wretchedness and rendered 

1 Greater India, by Rabindranath Tagore. The italics are mine. 
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them the object of political contempt and of moral abhorrence? 
In the words of Edward Thornton: “The answer is readily 
obtained — to superstition, to the prevalence of a mighty system 
of religious imposture, as atrocious as it is extravagant, which 
in the same degree that it dishonours the Supreme Being cor- 
rupts and debases his rational creature; which, upon the most 
outrageous absurdity, engrafts the most abominable vice, and 
rears a temple to false and filthy deities upon the ruins of human 
intellect and human virtue. It were criminal to conceal or 
palliate the real cause of Hindoo degeneracy. It is false religion, 
and nothing else. The gods whom the Hindoos worship are 
impersonations of all the vices and all the crimes which degrade 
human nature, and there is no grossness and no villany which 
does not receive countenance from the example of some or 
other of them. The vilest and most slanderous impurity per- 
vades their mythology throughout, is interwoven with all its 
details, is at once its groundwork and its completion, its begin- 
ning and itsend. The robber has his god, from whom he invokes 
a blessing on his attempt against the life and property of his 
neighbour. Revenge, as well as robbery, finds a kindred deity, 
and cruelty, the never-failing companion of idolatry, is the 
essence of the system. The rites and ceremonies are worthy of 
the faith; they may be summed up in three words — folly, 
licentiousness, and cruelty. Penances, silly and revolting, are 
the means of expiating sin. Grossness the most horrible both in 
nature and in degree, from which the most abandoned 
characters in the most abandoned parts of Europe would recoil, 
enters into public worship, and the higher festivals are honoured 
by an increased measure of profligacy, That unhappy class of 
females who everywhere else are regarded with painful com- 
miseration are in India appendages to the temples of religion. 
The Hindoo faith, in perfect conformity with its character, 
demands barbarous as well as licentious exhibitions, and torture 
and death are among its most acceptable modes of service. 
From such deities and such modes of worship what can we 
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expect but what we find? If the sublime example of perfect 
purity which true religion places before its followers be cal- 
culated to win to virtue, must not universal contamination be 
the necessary consequence of investing pollution and crime with 
the garb of divinity? If men find licentiousness and cruelty 
associated with the ceremonies of religion, is it possible that they 
should believe them to be wrong? Can they be expected in 
private life to renounce as criminal, practices which in public 
they have been taught to regard as meritorious? Will they abhor 
in the world that which they reverence in the sanctuary? It 
were absurd to believe it. The Hindoo system prescribes the 
observance of frivolous ceremonies, and neglects to inculcate 
important moral duties. But its pernicious influence does not 
terminate there; it enforces much that is positively evil. By the 
institution of castes, it estranges man from his fellows, and shuts 
up avenues of benevolence; invests one part of society with the 
privilege of unrestrained indulgence, casting over them the 
cloak of sanctity, however unworthy, — shielding them from 
the consequences of their actions, however flagitious, and con- 
demns another to hopeless and perpetual debasement, without 
the chance of emancipation or improvement. A system more 
mischievous or iniquitous, better calculated to serve the interests 
of vice, or destroy those of virtue, seems beyond the power of 
the most perverted ingenuity to frame’.? 

Is it any wonder that confronted with such a religion 
Jawaharlal Nehru turned away from it and became an 
agnostic? Listen to what he says in his autobiography: “India is 
supposed to be a religious country above everything else, and 
Hindu and Moslem and Sikh and others take pride in their 
faiths and testify to their truth by breaking heads. The 
spectacle of what is called religion. . . in India. . . has filled me 
with horror, and I have frequently condemned it and wished to 
Make a clean sweep of it. Almost always it seems to stand for 


1 History of the British Empire in India, by Dr. E. H. Nolan, PH.D., LL.D., 
vol. 1, p. 48. 
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blind belief and reaction, dogma and bigotry, superstition and 
exploitation.” Having thus condemned Hinduism, Nehru says 
of Christianity: ‘A Roman Catholic friend sent me in prison 
many books on Catholicism and Papal Encyclicals and I read 
them with interest. Studying them, I realized the hold it had 
on such large numbers of people. It offered a safe anchorage 
from doubt and mental conflict, an assurance of future life 
which will make up for the deficiencies of this life.’ 

Gandhi too, although not so outspoken as Nehru, has clearly 
shown by his conduct that he is no respecter of the Hindu 
religion. Christianity seems to permeate his mind to the 
exclusion of all other religions as evidenced by his frequent 
quotations from the Bible. The Rev. C. F. Andrews observed 

. a way of life singularly “christian”? in its conception 1s 
being set forward by Mahatma Gandhr’.: The Rev. J. H. 
Holmes of America observed: ‘When I think of Gandhi, I think 
of Jesus Christ. He lives his life; he speaks his word; he suffers, 
strives, and will some day nobly die for His kingdom upon 
earth.’* Gandhi himself concludes his book entitled Ethical 
Religion with these words of Christ, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness and all other things shall be added 
unto you.’® Is this a subtle attempt to foist Christianity on the 
Hindus? I cannot help thinking that in the light of this 
Christian message to the world coming as a climax in a book so 
conspicuously termed Ethical Religion Gandhi has made it 
plain that he cherishes Christianity in his heart — and one even 
wonders if, like Nicodemus‘ of old, he is not a secret disciple of 
Christ. 

In any case Nehru and Gandhi, the two foremost leaders of 
India, seem to know what is good for themselves, but have taken 
no pains to work for the religious salvation of the Hindus. 
They know also in their heart of hearts that India’s backward- 


1 The True India, by C. F. Andrews. 

2 Introduction to Ethical Religion, by Gandhi. The italics are mine. 
* Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, St. Matthew vi, 33. 

“St. John’s Gospel iii, 1-21. 
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ness and disunity are due to the religion of India followed by 
millions of their countrymen. They have both managed to rid 
themselves of such a religion at least in spirit, but what have 
they done to rid their countrymen of it? Are they afraid of 
losing their popularity and leadership? Is it more interesting 
and spectacular to fight against the British than attempt to put 
right a state of affairs in India far more repugnant than 
British imperialism? There is a very simple remedy for the ‘ills’ 
of India, and Gandhi with his apparent admiration for Chris- 
tianity is the only man who can do it. A word from him is 
capable of making many a Hindu embrace Christianity and if 
this is done India will rise on the morrow and find itself a 
nation. There will be no more castes, no more funny creeds, 
and no more communal problems, as the Christians and 
Muslims consider themselves very allied, and Indian inde- 
pendence far from being a matter of squabbles can be had for 
the asking. However, this is a digression. 

Whatever be the attitude of Indians to-day, the nature of 
the legacy that was bequeathed to Britain by fortune — or was 
it misfortune? — when the trusteeship of India passed into her 
hands in the eighteenth century, was far from a satisfactory be- 
quest. There was much to be thought of and planned, and 
much more to be done. One was at a loss to know where the 
work of reconstruction was to begin or where it was to end. 
The vastness of India —the tedious and never-ending distance 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, from Calcutta to 
Karachi, the mighty rivers, and the mightier mountains — 
viewed in the light of agriculture, irrigation, roads, railways, 
posts and telegraphs, industries and defence; the myriads of 
peoples to be catered for in regard to health, sanitation and 
education, in a plague- cholera- smallpox- malaria- and 
famine-stricken land; and the establishment of law and order 
in every nook and corner of a huge sub-continent where looting 
was incessant, rioting rampant, and perjury the order of the day 
— these and a thousand and one other details that required care- 
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ful and skilful handling were indeed tasks which might have 
made the most determinedly enterprising and persevering of 
nations recoil in despair. 

Centuries of toil on the part of the Moguls made no impression 
whatsoever on the task in hand, as they never enjoyed a suffi- 
ciently protracted period of peace, untroubled by wars and 
unrest of some kind or other, to enable them to grapple suc- 
cessfully with India’s singularly difficult problems of domestic 
co-ordination. It was left to the ingenuity, industry and enter- 
prise of the British to see the job through, and within half a 
century of their assuming control of India, very appreciable 
results were achieved, and to-day the work of Indian recon- 
struction is well forward, so much so that Indian students from 
Calcutta arriving fresh in London are not thrilled with the city 
at all. Their ‘own Calcutta’ is materially and physically as 
grand as any first class city in the world. If only the peoples of 
India had kept pace with what is nothing more than “brick and 
mortar’ — for that is what the city of Calcutta is made of after 
all — and in the same way that Calcutta as a city compares 
to-day favourably with London or New York, the peoples of 
India had so shaped themselves that they too would compare 
favourably with the peoples of Europe, or America in modern 
accomplishments — material, physical, intellectual and social — 
there would be to-day no such thing at all as an Indian political 
problem engaging the mind of the world! A foreigner visiting. 
the great cities of India for the first time and merely seeing the 
superficial grandeur and the apparent luxury that surrounds 
them, is apt to be so deceived that he would wonder why in the 
name of Heaven that India is a subject nation. But when he 
comes in contact with the peoples, particularly the masses that 
are scattered in seven hundred thousand villages all over India 
— he is soon disillusioned and realizes that buildings, roads and 
motor cars are one thing — and the peoples another. The 
apparent grandeur of the former does not necessarily denote a 
corresponding advancement of the latter. Can the leopard 
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change its spots or the Ethiopian his skin even if they were 
lodged in a fairy city? British designed Indian cities — while 
doubtless proclaiming the sincerity of Britain in her endeavour 
to make the material structure of India as great and imposing 
as that of any other civilized country — are a misfit in relation 
to the conservative temperament and character of the Indian 
peoples, in the same way as an Indian student in England, 
accustomed to his dhoti, is ull at ease in his West End tailored 
suit — so much so that if by some freak of nature he should 
while wearing the suit change colour and become ‘white’ it 
would be still quite easy to spot him out as an Indian. His vacant 
and leisurely bearing and carriage do not unfortunately 
harmonize with his up-to-date English costume. This reminds 
me of an incident many years ago. An Indian mother was in 
England with her highly westernized marriageable daughter to 
select a cultured eligible Indian bridegroom from among the 
budding Indian Civil Service men, and barristers, doctors and 
engineers, The daughter, who had already explored the field, 
earnestly requested her mother to stop the quest. ‘Why my 
child, what do you mean?’ asked the bewildered mother. ‘I 
have seen them all,’ replied the daughter, ‘and there is not a 
single man among them who can walk properly. None of them 
would help me to cross the road — and all of them persisted in 
walking ten yards in front of me. I was downright humiliated, 
as most English girls who saw me in the street must have 
thought I was chasing some man.’ 

Lajput Rai observed in his book entitled Young India, ‘The 
Indians are a chivalrous people...’ If he were alive to-day I 
should very much like to ask him the meaning of the word 
‘chivalry’. The instance I have quoted above concerns Indians 
who have travelled to Europe, but picture the stay-at-homes in 
India and judge for yourself what chance the word ‘chivalry’ 
stands there of being understood or acted upon, especially 
when it is the custom for the women to be served last in every- 
thing, and sometimes not served at all, which puts them to the 
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painful necessity of having to go to bed in hunger and thirst 
after their men folk had swallowed up everything there is to 
be eaten in the home. Girls are a burden in the household, and 
many a parent has wept bitterly at the advent of girls, and 
gone crazy with joy at the birth of boys. The one word I would 
like to see taken out of the Indian dictionary is ‘chivalry’ as 
there is no use for that word in India. However, to revert to 
the point. 

Although the benefits that have accrued to India as a result 
of British Rule are taken for granted in most quarters, the Con- 
gress members often revel in questioning them. One usually 
hears from them about the ‘exploitation’ by the British which is 
supposed to bleed India to death. What is this ‘exploitation’? 
Is there any justification for this indictment? Britain has in- 
vested about £850,000,000 in India. Of this £365,000,000 is 
held in sterling bonds and is India’s debt to Britain; the rest is 
made up of industrial investments, shipping, railways, insurance 
and the like. It has been calculated that the average return on 
British overseas investments is 4.9 per cent (Times of India, 
Jan. 14th, 1938). In effect, therefore, what Britain actually 
gets out of India is roughly 4.9 per cent per year on a total 
investment of approximately £850,000,000. Can this be 
termed ‘exploitation’? The only country from whom India 
can safely get any credit for internal development is Britain 
and when the assistance is tendered in a spirit of helpfulness, it 
becomes ‘exploitation’ in the eyes of the Congress. There aré 
many comparatively prosperous nations to-day in Europe 
and elsewhere who need money very badly to stabilize their 
positions and who will be only too glad to borrow money from 
Britain, but they simply cannot as India has forestalled them all. 
To-day Britain will be glad of a loan as she spends nine million 
pounds a day in her supreme effort to save liberty, freedom and 
justice. Compared with this enormous expenditure the return 
she gets from India on her investments on legitimately reason- 
able objects is nothing to complain of. G. K. Gokhale, than 
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whom there was no greater and sincerer patriot, who was the 
greatest authority on Indian financial affairs in his day, made 
it clear in a speech that he delivered at Lucknow on February 
gth, 1907, that the British investments in India were genuine and 
that Britain was entitled to interest on the same. ‘About 375 
crores’, he said, ‘have been so far spent to build these Railways 
and it is only fair that for this capital India should pay a certain 
sum as interest — Englishmen have also invested British capital 
in indigo, tea and other industries.” Mr. Gandhi said to the 
pressmen at an interview immediately after the Gandhi-Irwin 
agreement in 1931 regarding India’s debts: ‘I will not repudiate 
one single farthing that can be legitimately debited to us. The 
Congress has never sought to repudiate a single rupee of the 
national obligation’. In fact, if the word ‘exploitation’ must be 
used to humour the Congress it might as well be termed 
‘benevolent exploitation’, for that is what it really is, and the 
Congress would do well to know that there are plenty of 
countries in the world who will welcome such ‘exploitations’ 
and bless the ‘exploiter’ from the bottom of their hearts. 

The next sore point with the Congress is the money spent on 
measures in connection with the defence of India which runs 
to about £37,282,606 per year. The Congress knows very well 
that for the internal and external security of a vast sub-continent 
like India, this expenditure is unavoidable and justified and yet 
it harps on it time and again, for how else can it manage to 
have a case against Britain and bring itself to the fore as the 
saviour of India? Gandhi said in connection with this item of 
expenditure ‘with reference to the Army, so far as my intelli- 
gence takes me... we should guarantee the pay and the fulfil- 
ment of any other condition we might have undertaken to 
fulfil in connection with British soldiers required for the sake 
of India’. Does the Congress believe that aggressive nations 
with designs on India can be kept out by the mere chanting of 


: fe History of the Congress, by Pattabhi Sitaramayya, p. 759. 
id. 
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‘Bande Mataram’ or the passing of resolutions galore by its 
‘Working Committee’? Unless India is anxious to share the 
fate of Abyssinia, Albania, Poland, Finland, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, Rumania, Greece 
and China, vigorous and practical additional measures on a 
far-reaching scale are necessary for the maintenance of the 
defence forces — and any expenditure in this connection is not 
‘exploitation’ but is perfectly legitimate and thoroughly justified. 
Besides, time and again the British soldiers have been called 
upon to suppress communal riots in an impartial manner. If 
instead of the British soldiers, Muslims had been called on to 
quell the Hindus, or vice versa, the communal breach would 
have widened culminating in a major conflict between the 
Hindus and the Muslims — and in a civil war.! 

The Congress will therefore appreciate that real and useful 
services have been rendered, and are being rendered for and on 
behalf of India, and as such, they must be paid for ungrudg- 
ingly — especially as they are services of a kind that involve 
fighting for India at serious risks to one’s life which, being irk- 
some and not so pleasant or easy as making speeches or passing 
resolutions, the Congress members, being fed on the ‘non-vio- 
lent’ maxims of Gandhi, would be only too glad to be exempted. 
It is most unfair on the part of the Congress to expect Britain 
to play the role of a philanthropist when her own taxpayers at 
home are burdened, not only financially, but called on every 
day to make enormous sacrifices to meet the Nazi and Fascist 
menace which is a threat as much to India as to Britain. In the 
present war in which Britain is engaged to save the world from 
disaster, the Congress has so far behaved in a manner that 
deserves the ridicule and contempt of the world. It is most 
anxious 1n its own interests for Britain to win, but even in the 
realization of its own selfish interests, it is living up to its old 
tradition of letting others do the dirty work for India. This is the 
trait that spelt ruin to India in ages past, and it is apparently 


1 Vide Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Part I, pp. 94-95. 
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as dominant to-day, in the ranks of the Congress, as it was 
then. In a talk with the Marquis of Lothian, Mr. Gandhi said: 
‘You English committed one supreme crime against my people. 
For one hundred years you have done everything for us...’ 
(New York Times, April and, 1937). It ts to these people then who 
have for one hundred years done ‘everything’ for India that Congress 
has denied necessary aid to put down aggression. Is this the 
kind of ‘chivalry’ that Lajpat Rai had in mind when he said, 
‘The Indians are a chivalrous people’? Indians of all political 
persuasions are of one mind about Naziism and are genuinely 
concerned in bringing about its downfall. Mr. Gandhi truly 
reflected the views of his countrymen in September of 1939 
when he said that his reasoned sympathy lay with Great 
Britain and France. Even Lajpat Rai, during the Great War, 
had the good sense to declare, on behalf of the Indians, that 
‘they will not disturb England as long as she is engaged with 
Germany’. Of what kind of men, then, is Congress in India to- 
day composed that they seem to be devoid of all common sense? 
Do they realize the fate that awaits India, if through lack of 
sufficient support from her, Britain should lose this war? As 
for Congress, has it heard of the Gestapo and concentration 
camps? Does it not know that Germans do not relish argu- 
ments? Has it heard of their shooting squads? Is it aware of 
the way the Polish and Czechoslovakian leaders were put out 
of the way? These are unpleasant thoughts, made more 
unpleasant by the fact of “Nehru fiddling while Rome is 
burning’. 

Now let us turn to the realities which are connected with the 
manifold efforts of Britain to ensure the well-being of the 
peoples of India. During the first half of the nineteenth century 
the promotion of Western education was eagerly pursued. 
Sati, or the burning of widows on the husband’s funeral pyre, 
was prohibited and the ancient secret society of the Thugs, who 
committed treacherous murders on unsuspecting travellers, 

1 Young India, by Lajpat Rai. 
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was suppressed. The judiciary was impoved and regulations 
were introduced which the law courts enforced with meticulous 
care. The collection of the revenue which had hitherto no 
recognized system was placed on a definite basis. The electric 
telegraph was introduced and road construction was taken up 
on an enormous scale which was followed by the laying of the 
first stretches of railway. Irrigation was undertaken on an 
appreciable scale and the first batch of engineers went about 
their beneficent labour in earnest. All this was nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

To-day the improvements in every direction, which had their 
beginnings as early as a century ago, have reached amazing 
dimensions. From about 10,000,000 acres in 1879 the area 
irrigated in India directly by State works has risen to more 
than 31,000,000 acres — by far the largest irrigation scheme in 
the world. In regard to agriculture, experimental stations for 
improvement of crops and seed depots have been created. 
Apart from the Imperial Research Institute at Pusa, there are 
six agricultural colleges situated at convenient centres for 
training students who either desire to enter Government service 
in the agricultural departments or who propose to farm on 
their own land. As 80 per cent of the population in India are 
dependent for their livelihood on agriculture or the industries 
subsidiary to it—the wisdom of the British Government in 
tackling this all important problem in an efficient manner 1s 
commendable. Throughout its long history, India from time to 
time, suffered from famines of great intensity: the horrors which 
accompanied them can easily be pictured, but it is most grati- 
fying to know that they do not occur now — the mighty irriga- 
tion system is a bulwark against it. About £150,000,000 of 
British capital is invested in the railways alone — the fourth 
largest railway system in the world which carries over 
500,000,000 people a year. The British have given India an 
excellent postal administration — telegraph, telephone, and 
radio service — and thousands of miles of metalled roads. Air 
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services are being organized and many Indians travel these days 
to Europe by air. 

As to matters of public health, the British have appreciably 
reduced the death rate and raised the birth rate, thanks to the 
thousands of hospitals and health centres spread all over India, 
and efficient doctors and nurses trained in Indian medical 
colleges and schools. As to education 50 per cent of boys of 
school age and 17 per cent of girls are going to school — and 
there is a network of schools, colleges and universities all over 
India. Technical, engineering and industrial schools and 
colleges are also a common feature, not to speak of the law 
colleges which turn out hundreds of lawyers every year. 

The supreme contribution, however, made by the British to 
the Indian peoples has been security abroad and peace at 
home — Britain has undoubtedly established what the Hindu 
Kings and Mogul Emperors failed to do — peace, unity and 
order. It has ended disruption and civil strife and has imposed 
on foreigner and Indian alike a strict regime of British justice. 
Commenting on the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
tee on Indian Constitutional Reform (1934) that the British 
Rule ‘has given to India that which throughout the centuries 
she never possessed, a government whose authority is un- 
questioned in any part of the sub-continent; it has established 
the rule of law and a just and efficient administration; it has 
brought to India Western Conceptions of parliamentary gov- 
ernment and personal liberties, and by transforming British 
India into a single unitary State it has engendered amongst 
Indians a sense of political unity and this fostered the first 
beginnings of nationalism’, Jawaharlal Nehru said, ‘there is 
much truth in it’. He went further to observe, ‘Britain’s 
supremacy in India brought us peace, and India was certainly in need of 
peace after the troubles and misfortunes that followed the break-up of 
Moghul empire. Peace is a precious commodity, necessary for any pro- 
gress and it was welcome to us when it came... Itis a futile task to 


1 Nehru’s Autobiography. The italics are mine. 
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consider the “ifs” and possibilities of history. I feel sure that it 
was a good thing for India to come in contact with the scientific 
and industrial west. Science was the great gift of the west, and 
India lacked this, and without it she was doomed to decay... 
They gave us political unity and that was a desirable thing .. . 
It would be absurd to cast the blame for all India’s ills on the 
British. That responsibility must be shouldered by us, and we 
may not shirk it; it is unseemly to blame others for the inevitable 
consequences of our own weaknesses. . 

‘To the British we must be grateful for one splendid gift of 
which they were the bearers, the gift of science and its rich 
offspring.’ No greater tribute can be paid to the rise and 
fulfilment of British rule in India than this, as it is from a man 
who could have no soft feelings for the British, as every time he 
overstepped the mark, by infringing rules and regulations calcu- 
lated to ensure order and peace in India — peace which he 
himself acknowledged as ‘precious’ and ‘welcome’ — he was 
imprisoned. Of the frequency of his imprisonments he wrote: 
‘I was back again in Naini Prison, and I felt as if I was starting 
a fresh term of imprisonment. In and out, out and in; what a 
shuttlecock I had become.’? 

Professor T. K. Datta sums up the benefits accruing to India 
through British contact in the following words: ‘. . . The history 
of our country has been all through a pathetic tale of internal 
strifes and foreign invasions from which continual unrest we 
have however been saved by the English people. ... 

“When the English people began to settle down in India... 
they found that India was divided by various races, various 
languages, and even various religions. Their immediate pro- 
blem was to invent some lingua franca to serve as a means of 
communication between the ruler and the ruled in matters of 
trade and commerce as well as of administration . . Everybody 
knows all about the honest efforts of Lord caulay, who was. 
probably the first political prophet that realized the importance 


1 Nehru’s Autobiography. 2 Ibid. 
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of a wide scale incorporation of the English language into 
Indian culture.... 

‘It was certainly a great advantage to the Indians to learn a 
new language — a language that claimed not only the widest 
popularity in the world but also the noblest culture on earth... 
Side by side with our High English Schools, they built up their 
own missionary schools and emphasized not only the study of 
the English language and literature but also the adoption of 
English culture and ways of life. Our own culture, philosophy 
‘or literature, however noble in itself, was too abstruse and also 
particularly forbidden to the common people. What a cruel 
irony it was that only the Brahmins could claim to read the 
scriptures or the Sanskrit literature, and the rest of the classes 
were most unjustly denied even the rights of elementary 
education. ... 

‘Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Vidya Sagar and a few others ... 
were also influenced by the ideas of the English people. When 
Ram Mohan Roy came from Europe he encouraged female 
education and every kind of emancipation of women as the 
result of which many schools for girls and even colleges came 
into existence ... But those great souls of the new creed were 
the immediate products of English thought and culture, and so 
it was the English people who were the indirect instrument of 
the social regeneration in our country. We are certainly grate- 
ful to them for this great service... . 

‘Our women particularly were greatly influenced by English 
education because their lot was the most miserable in our 
country. ... 

‘The next change was brought about by the study of 
science of which we were perfectly innocent before the English 
people came to India ... Our eyes were opened, not only 
against our superstitious beliefs in religion and culture, but also 
to the great miracles of physical comfort and ease, to which we 
were simultaneously introduced by the railways, the steamships, 
the posts and telegraphs, the various medicines and their treat- 
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ment, the gramophone, the telephone, and the automobile, and 
lately by the radio, the talking pictures, and the airships. We 
came to know also of the great weapons of war, the useful 
implements and machinery, which have led to the growth of 
world industries, the skilful inventions of the fine arts, and all 
those latest contrivances of human comfort and ease. 

‘In fact, itis due to English education that we have learnt to live 
in cities and enjoy the various pastimes and recreations which 
were never invented by our brains nor manufactured in our 
country. Our only study was the scriptures, our main occupa- 
tion was ploughing the lands, and our chief pastime was to 
tickle and tyrannize our wives. We were a race of Sanyasis, and 
it is the English people who have ... broken our heritage and 
introduced us to the material benefits of modern inventions. 
It is they who have made us familiar with world politics, with 
the difference between democracy and autocracy, and it is 
they who have sowed in our hearts the seed of discontent and a 
growing hankering for freedom and independence. Our great 
leaders of the national Congress — Nehrus and Gandhis — 
are the unmistakable fruits of English education and culture.”? 


1 What English Education has made of us, by Prof. T. K. Datta, M.a. 
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THe method and manner of the agitation against the British 
regime conducted by Congress to-day might easily lead one to 
think — especially a foreigner who is not acquainted with the 
real facts— that the whole of India is one mighty prison where 
three hundred and fifty million people are held in abject 
bondage year in and year out with no hope whatever for their 
future. This accounts for Germany’s frequent retort ‘What 
about India?’ every time she is pulled up by the civilized nations 
of the world on account of the dreadful cruelties she deliber- 
ately practises in the countries in Europe which she has so ruth- 
lessly raped. The German propaganda machine is busy night 
and day in its ceaseless effort to diminish British prestige all 
over the world by making use of the weapon which the Con- 
gress has so unwittingly provided it with. Does the Congress 
realize that it is in this way detracting not only sympathy for 
Britain in her war efforts from nations from whom she is more 
entitled to support than Germany, but is actually paving the 
way with its eyes open for a possible defeat of Britain which 
would only mean the ultimate annihilation of India by Ger- 
many and Italy? 

In the interests of fair play and justice — and in the interests 
of the millions in India, who do not share the views of Congress, 
I was impelled to write a letter to The Times (London) at the 
outbreak of the war setting out briefly the real position of India 
under the British Rule, in order to counter the false propaganda 
from Germany. I stated in that letter: ‘An Austrian girl who 
arrived in England a few days before the war exclaimed, “It is 
funny! I can speak here!’’. When citizens are actually reduced to 
the level of dumb animals by the ruthlessness of the Gestapo 
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and when a person has to pay with his life for merely using a 
wireless set capable of receiving the programmes of other coun- 
tries or reading a pamphlet found in the street, as is the case to- 
day in Germany, the word “freedom” as applied to Germany 
is a mockery, and comparatively speaking, India is infinitely 
better off than Germany. 

‘There is freedom of speech in India, and every Indian can 
speak out his mind about the British regime and give reasonable 
expression to his grievances without the fear of being sent to a 
concentration camp and tortured there for the rest ofhis days. An 
Indian judge can sit in judgment over an Englishman, and send 
him to prison if the law and facts warrant his taking such a 
course. An Indian can become the Prime Minister of a 
Province, with extensive powers to regulate the conduct and 
movements of English residents in India with the support and 
co-operation of an elected Indian Parliament or sit as a judge in 
his Majesty’s Privy Council. Indians are not restricted as to 
what money they should take out of their country, where they 
should go, what they should say, how they should salute, whom 
they should marry, or how many children they should have, 
etc., as is the case in Germany. “India has been initiated gradu- 
ally into the stage of a self-governing nation, and the attain- 
ment of complete self-government is only a matter of time. In 
Germany, however, the people are all slaves and there is only 
one man who is “‘free’” — much too free. 

“There is plenty of bread, soap and butter in India, and In- 
dians do not have to resort to tricks to get supplies. If Indians 
were subject in India to one-hundredth of the persecution and 
oppression to which the Germans are subject to-day in Ger- 
many, they would not have waited for a pamphlet from the sky 
to tell them of their misfortune but risen in one accord against the 
perpetrators ofsuch atrocities. The docile — or is it cowardly? — 
attitude of the Germans, who seem to have more or less made 
up their minds to end their days in abject bondage, is a great 
surprise to the Indians who used to think of them as a nation 
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with a very high sense of civic rights and independence. No 
Indian would be eager to change place with a German, al- 
though I know there are Germans to-day who would give any- 
thing to exchange places with Indians.”? 

This letter was endorsed by the Indians in England at the 
time, many of whom took the trouble to write to me expressing 
their sincere approval. There were, however, three or four 
Congressites who were perturbed that I should have had it 
published in England. When I questioned them — if what I 
said was not correct — they admitted that everything I said was 
true, except that ‘butter’ should be substituted by ‘ghee’ — but 
what worried them was that it ran counter to the attitude of the 
Congress and was bound to expose their tactics which were 
directed to making out to the world that India was a seething 
mass of humanity groaning under the yoke of ‘British Imperial- 
ism’. I have mentioned this incident to show that within the 
Congress ranks there are some men who have little or no regard 
for truth and who are out to create by any means an atmosphere 
and a background propitious for carrying on their relentless 
agitation. Is it surprising that Mr. Gandhi feels that he is a 
‘misfit’ in the Congress, and refuses to be ‘hustled’ into launch- 
ing a mass civil disobedience! Writing in the March 1940 issue 
of Haryan, he said: “There is nothing in the Ramgarh resolution 
to warrant a belief that the atmosphere is suitable for declaring 
civil disobedience. It will be suicidal to declare it when there 
is so much indiscipline ... within Congress itself. Members of 
Congress will make a serious mistake if they do not give full 
weight to my words. I cannot and will not start civil disobedi- 
ence so long as I am not convinced that there is enough discipline 
in the Congress ranks . . . If there is no hope of attaining the necessary 
nature of discipline ... it would be better to let me retire from 
the leadership’. The term indiscipline is capable of admitting all 
sorts of meanings. A lack of discipline in a person may turn him 


1 The Times, Oct. 11th, 1939. 
The italics are mine. 
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into a blackguard or a scoundrel. Discipline is the essence and 
foundation for the development of any virtue — and if there is 
no discipline in a human being, he is bound to develop into a 
questionable character. It would be interesting to know what 
was really in the mind of Mr. Gandhi when he said ‘there is so 
much indiscipline ... within the Congress itself’. The term 
‘indiscipline’ takes on an added seriousness coming as it does 
from the mind and heart of a person like Mr. Gandhi, who as 
the world knows is given to exercise great restraint in the use of 
words when they are applied to public bodies or persons. P. 
Sitaramayya says: ‘Everyone knows that Gandhi indulges in 
no exaggeration and never allows himself to make any wild 
statement.’! Ifit was an understatement —asit doubtless was— 
what in effect was its full strength and significances as applied 
to the Character of the Congress? Why is it that Gandhi left 
the Congress and is not a member now of that body? If he 
really believed that the salvation of India rested solely with the 
Congress — and it was desirable that all elements in India 
should join forces with that body — what simpler way could one 
think of achieving it than for Mr. Gandhi to set the lead by 
rejoining the Congress? Why has he not done so? What is his 
object in technically dissociating himself from that body? 
‘Speaking for myself’, said Mr. Gandhi, ‘I may say that if ever 
the Congress should adopt an imperialist policy I should sever 
my connection with the Congress.’* Was it then because the 
Congress, apart from being ‘indisciplined’, was tending to be 
imperialistic and dictatorial, that he left it? Here is ample food 
for thought for those young men of India who are preparing to 
throw in their lot with one political party or another. 

In regard to the activities of the Indian National Congress, 
the adherents of this political faith would have it that it was as a 
result of the successive ‘martyrdom’ of their famous leaders, who 
had to go to jail for sedition or other political offences, for long 


1 The History of the Congress, by P. Sitaramayya. 
2 Young India, dated Nov. 19th, 1931. 
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or short periods, that Indian political unity in the cause of 
India’s freedom has reached the heights that it has obtained 
to-day. This claim is by no means justified. On the other hand, 
one is inclined to think that the undue emphasis by the Con- 
gress of its ideals in respect of the future of India, often followed 
by a tendency to override the feelings of millions of Indians who 
do not think as they do, caused the latter to organize themselves 
into various groups of opposing forces which, far from diminish- 
ing, are growing in numbers and strength day by day. If what 
is now the Congress had, in years gone by, as individual citizens 
of India, pursued their respective vocations peacefully (unless 
they had no vocations to pursue or no need to earn, and on that 
account had to do something for the look of the thing), ad- 
vancing inevitably with the times without antagonizing the 
various other sections of India, by a policy that was not univer- 
sally acceptable, there would be in India at the present moment 
a solid block of people, united in every possible way, the mere 
force of whose strength and unity would warrant for India, 
without her having to have recourse to subversive measures, 
full Dominion Status. 

The one stumbling block to-day in the way of the attainment 
by India of Dominion Status is lack of unity following the dis- 
agreement between the Congress and the Muslims, the Princes 
and the Congress, the depressed classes and the Congress, the 
various other minorities and the Congress, the Moderates and 
the Congress, not to speak of the split in the Congress itself 
— Why have all these bodies arrayed themselves against the 
Congress? There is no smoke without fire. Congress ob- 
viously has estranged them by its unaccommodating and over- 
bearing nature. Of course the Congress might retort: ‘We are 
responsible for the awakening of the political conscience of 
India and without our efforts India would not be what she 1s 
to-day —a nation well on the high road to achieving self- 
government.’ I do not think India would have fared any the 
worse without the intervention of the Congress. Congress, orno 
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Congress, education on the Western lines would have gone on 
in India just the same. It cannot be said that the Congress was 
responsible for the education of the Indians. That responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of the British Government, and the kind 
of education imparted had all the ingredients and requisites 
necessary to open the eyes of the Indians to such noble thoughts 
as liberty, equality and fraternity. 

What better talisman for achieving freedom could Britain 
give India than British History, which laid bare before every 
Indian the methods by which freedom was made possible? 
Was not English political thought as expressed by Burke and 
Mill a revelation to the educated Indians? When there was that 
glorious episode of the Declaration of Independence by the 
United States of America staring every Indian in the face — 
permeating his body and soul — and those remarkable resound- 
ing words of Abraham Lincoln glorifying ‘the government of 
the people by the people for the people’, which every Indian 
could repeat like a parrot, was there any need for a Lajpat Rai 
or Tilak to tell the Indians that self-government is a nice 
thing? Besides, every known English poet had sung in praise of 
liberty and freedom, and Indians devoured those verses till 
they made them a part of their nature. There was no question 
of keeping the Indians in the dark with a view to preventing 
them from reacting one day against the British. In fact Britain 
laid on the Indian table every card she possessed and spared 
no effort to educate the Indians politically for their advance- 
ment and improvement. When English became the lingua 
franca of India, the barriers between the remote north and the 
extreme south, and the east and the west, were torn asunder. 
The extensive railways and the postal and_ telegraphic 
communications brought the Indians closer together. The 
introduction of printing, which facilitated the publication 
of books in English, and the inauguration of newspapers 
marked yet another stage in the awakening of India. The 
penetration of Christianity into India had a tremendous 
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effect in enabling the intelligentsia to see the folly of idolatry 
and the worship of too many gods — many were converted to 
Christianity, including the Brahmins, and those who had not 
the moral courage to embrace Christianity for fear of ostracism 
from their Hindu families were content to ease their con- 
sciences by attempting to reconcile Hinduism with Christianity 
with all their ingenuity and oriental skill! The effect of it all 
was that ‘Caste system’ — the scourge of India — was gradually 
being broken, which meant that the unity of India which 
seemed so hopeless and never capable of attainment became a 
remote possibility with the march of time. 

Every Indian, irrespective of the fact whether he belonged to 
the Congress or any other party, was equally benefited by the 
tremendous progress of events brought about by the contact of 
India with Britain, which led to an appreciation by the Indians 
of their civic rights and responsibilities. Unless the Indians 
were the biggest dunces that God ever made — and history 
shows they were not — there was no escape for them but to put 
forward as a natural sequence in the ordinary course of events, 
when they found they were equal to the task of governing 
their own country, the claim for self-government which would 
have been backed not by a few men who thought they were 
cleverer than the rest, but by a large majority of Indians. 
Britain, in fact, governed India with the consent of the Indians, 
and this was made abundantly clear by Mr. Gandhi when he 
said: ‘It is not so much British guns that are responsible for our 
subjection as our voluntary co-operation.”} 

The Congress, however, agitated for ‘Home Rule’ when 
Indians generally had no cause to be dissatisfied with the British 
regime. A peep into India’s past made the Indians realize 
with despair that if Home Rule meant going back to the days 
of invaders and looters, plunderers and robbers, dacoits and 
thugs, fighting and killing, death and degradation, disruption 
and disintegration, sorrows and anxieties, they would have 

1 Young India, Feb. 9th, 1921. 
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nothing to do with it. The Congress, therefore, raised a hornet’s 
nest when they tried to enlist the sympathy of their fellow- 
countrymen in its cause, and if India is divided to-day on the 
issue of Home Rule, it is due mainly to the premature action 
precipitated by the Congress and forced on the unwilling 
Indians years ago, when the majority of them felt that India 
was not ready for Home Rule. In India, unfortunately, 
enemies are not soon forgotten or forgiven, and the passing of 
more than five decades has not helped to eradicate from the 
minds of Indians the antipathy developed against the Congress. 
If it was not antipathy, it was apathy — and it was of course 
due to the fact that the Indians liked the British. Lajpat Rai 
described them: “The British are good people. In all personal 
dealings they are honest, frank and reliable.’! This, from a man 
who had been sent to prison by the British Government for 
seditious conduct! Jawaharlal Nehru says: ‘In my heart I 
rather admired the English . . . Personally, I owe too much to 
England in my mental make up ever to feel wholly alien to her.. 
And, do what I will, I cannot get rid of the habits of mind, 
and the standards and ways of judging other countries as well as 
life generally, which I acquired at school and college in 
England. All my predilections are in favour of England and 
the English people.’*? This again from a man whose mind was 
filled with ‘anger and resentment’ when he wrote those words, 
‘sitting in a British prison’! If this was the feeling evinced 
towards the British by the worst enemies of British imperialism, 
what was the need then for the law-abiding Indians to switch 
over their affections to Congress? What had Congress done to ~ 
merit their special consideration? The British, they knew, had 
brought peace and security to the length and breadth of India. 
According to Mr. Gandhi they had done ‘everything’ for India 
‘for a hundred years’. Any departure from the established 
order of things was therefore viewed with misgiving. The 


1 Young India, by Lajpat Rai. Introduction, p. Ixxi. 
2 Nehru’s Autobiography. 
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Indians feared, and quite naturally, that Congress might lead 
them into dangerous paths from which there might be no 
retrieving and on the principle ‘prevention is better than cure’ 
they preferred to remain where they were. 

Agitation or no agitation, Congress or no Congress, it was 
recognized by sensible Indians all over India that self- 
government, while it was a desirable thing, meant a capacity to 
‘self-govern’ in the absence of which it would be nothing more 
than a dream. How apt was Rabindranath Tagore’s observa- 
tion in connection with the demand of the Congress for Swaray, 
when he said: ‘Until the fruit is ripe it does not get released from 
the stem, nor can it ripen at all uf it insists on untimely release” 
Mr. Gandhi must have thought similarly, too, when he said: 
‘Swaraj will not drop from the clouds. It will be the fruit of 
patience, perseverance, ceaseless toil, courage and an intelligent 
appreciation of the environment.’? Note again what he said in 
Young India, October 13th, 1921: ‘India must learn to live 
before she can aspire to die for humanity.’ Many Indians went 
further than this and asked ‘Self-government for Whom?’ 
The Congress being mainly a Hindu body with a preponderance 
of Brahmins, it was feared that by self-government was meant 
an oligarchy in which the Brahmins would come to the fore 
and the various castes and communities of India, each of which 
is important in its own way, were not prepared to exchange 
the British regime for any such new enterprise. They had had 
experience of them on and off for over three thousand years 
and did not relish the idea of the same being repeated while the 
blessings of the British regime still remained fresh in their 
minds. The majority of Indians felt that the Britain that raised 
India from a primitive country with primitive notions to a 
modern country with progressive ideas could be easily trusted 
not only to govern India with justice and equity, but to confer 
on her in due course when the ‘fruit is ripe’ the practice of 


1 Greater India, by Rabindranath Tagore, p. 97. 
2 Young India, Aug. 27th, 1925. 
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self-government. How far were they justified in the confidence 
they reposed in Britain? 

It might have looked, say about 1687, judging by the way the 
East India Company was going from strength to strength, 
acquiring territory after territory in India, that they were all out 
to make India their own for all time; to be governed and perhaps 
exploited as they liked. They were traders after all, and 
could indeed be excused even if all their dealings with India 
were regulated for no other purpose than the sole object of 
profit and gain. But this was not the end and aim of the British 
generally. They thought of India more tenderly than any 
other conqueror would have done under similar circum- 
stances. 

When the British had become the greatest Power in India a 
significant limitation was imposed upon the duration of the 
British dominion in India by some of the greatest intellects of 
the day. That able and far sighted administrator, Elphinstone, 
wrote in 1819: ‘If we can manage our native army and keep 
out the Russians, I see nothing to threaten the safety of our 
Empire — until the natives become enlightened under our tuition, and 
a separation becomes desirable to both parties.’ Munro, who again, as 
an administrator, was as able as he was honourable, wrote in 
1824: ‘We should look upon India not as a temporary posses- 
sion, but as one that is to be maintained permanently until the 
natives shall in some future age have abandoned most of their superstitions 
and prejudices and become sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular 
government for themselves and to conduct and preserve it. Whenever 
such a time shall arrive, tt will probably be best for both countries 
that the British control over India should gradually be withdrawn. 
That the desirable change may in some future age be effected in India 
there 1s no cause to despair, such a change was at one time in Britain 
at least as hopeless as tt 1s here. We shall in time so far improve the 
character of our Indian subjects as to enable them to govern and protect 
themselves.’ 


The italics are mine. 
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The Congress may say, ‘Yes, it is all very well said, but what 
have the British so far done to fit the Indians for Home Rule?’ 
The answer to this is provided for in the words of Gokhale. 
Speaking in London, at the National Liberal Club in 1905, he 
said: ‘It is now roughly speaking a hundred years since the 
destinies of India and England came to be linked together... 
The first task that confronted your statesmen in India was 
naturally the consolidation of your rule, and this they proceeded 
to effect by introducing into that country the appliances of your 
material civilization and by elaborating there an administra- 
tive machinery conforming to the type that prevails in the West. 
And, on the whole, this work has been extremely well done. 
The country is now covered with railways and post offices 
and telegraphs. Peace and order reign throughout the land. 
Justice, though costly, is fairly administered as between Indian 
and Indian... on the whole, I repeat, this part of your work 
has been extremely well done and you are entitled to regard it 
with a just sense of satisfaction. Side by side with consolida- 
tion, your statesmen had to undertake another work — that of 
conciliation. And this work of reconciling the people of India 
to the rule of foreigners, a difficult and delicate task, has also 
been satisfactorily accomplished. This result has been achieved 
by the Parliament and the Sovereign of England enunciating 
a noble policy towards India and by the introduction into that 
country of what is known as Western education — the same 
kind of education that is given to your youths in your schools 
and colleges, an education that among other things, inspires 
one with a love of free institutions. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, your Parliament passed an Act, known as the Charter Act 
of 1833, laying down the principles on which the government of 
India was to be based. And twenty-five years later, the late 
Queen addressed a proclamation to the people of India reiterat- 
ing the same policy. The Charter Act of 1833 and the Pro- 
clamation of 1858 pledge the word of your Parliament and your 
Sovereign to the People of India — and these are the only two 
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authorities that can speak in your name — that the sole aim of 
British rule in India is the promotion of the interests of the 
Indian people and that, in the government of the country, 
there would be equality for the two races, no disability of any 
kind being imposed on any one by reason merely of race or 
colour or creed. A policy so enunciated was bound to win all 
hearts and it went a long way to reconcile the people of India to 
your rule. Along with this enunciation of the principles of your 
government, came the opening of schools and colleges such as 
you have in your own country, and it is a remarkable fact that 
the three older universities of India were established almost 
during the dark days of the Mutiny. Be it remembered also, 
that the gates of Western knowledge were thrown open to us 
with a clear anticipation of the results that were likely to 
follow; and in a well-known speech Lord Macaulay used 
memorable language in this connection. He observed that it 
was, perhaps, inevitable that the people of India having been 
brought up in Western knowledge, would in course of time 
demand European institutions in the government of their 
country, and he said: ‘‘Whether such a day will ever come I 
know not: but never will I attempt to avert or retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history.”” Thus your declared policy towards India and the 
introduction of Western education, joined to your higher 
Western standards of government, effected the work of concili- 
ation in a satisfactory manner, and twenty years ago, an 
Englishman going out to India, would have found on every 
side a frank acceptance by the people of British rule as their 
national rule, as they then fully believed that under that rule, 
they would be allowed to work out their own salvation and 
eventually attain the colonial type of government — so that 
they could remain within your Empire and yet have a position 
worthy of their self-respect.’ 

Again in another speech in London on November 15th, 1905, 
Gokhale said; ‘I am aware that much good has been done by 
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England in India... The Western type of the administrative 
machinery has been substituted in place of what we once had. 
The country enjoys now uninterrupted peace and order. 
Then you have introduced Western education, with freedom of 
speech and freedom of writing.’ Here in a nutshell is the 
evolution of India, sponsored and nursed by Britain and acknow- 
ledged gratefully by one of India’s leaders, whose memory is 
held to-day in veneration and love by Indians of all shades of 
opinion and thought. British services to India, therefore, are 
no myth, but acknowledged facts. Who could deny after this 
that Britain intended and still intends to put India on her own 
feet? A country which had not known peace for centuries had 
now under the wings of Britain uninterrupted peace and the 
benefit of efficient government to guard and guide the destinies 
of its citizens. National awakening under such favourable 
circumstances would be a matter of course in any other part 
of the world — but with regard to the Indians — subject as 
they were to the rule of despotic kings in years gone by, they 
neither showed anxiety to revert to their original position nor 
desire to improve their political status in any way and seemed 
quite content to be governed so long as somebody else did all 
the work for them. In fact they were so much spoon-fed in the 
matter of Indian administration that they reached a stage of 
indolence when it seemed as though they would have been glad 
for somebody to breathe for them as well! Here again, it fell 
to the credit of the Britishers to whip up the lethargic Indians 
to a sense of their national entity. 

The very Congress of to-day had its beginning fifty-seven 
years ago when an Englishman by the name of Allan Octavian 
Hume conceived the idea that it would be of great advantage 
to the country if leading Indian politicians could be brought 
together once a year to discuss social and political matters 
and be upon friendly footing with one another. He addressed 
a circular letter dated March ist, 1883, to the graduates of 
Calcutta University as follows: ‘Constituting as you do, a large 
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body of the most highly educated Indians, you should, in the 
natural order of things, constitute also the most important 
source of all mental, moral, social, and political progress in 
India. Whether in the individual or the nation, all vital 
progress must spring from within, and it is to you, her most 
cultured and enlightened minds, her most favoured sons, that 
your country must look for the initiative. In vain may aliens, 
like myself, love India and her children, as well as the most 
loving of these; in vain may they, for her and their good, give 
time and trouble, money and thought; in vain may they 
struggle and sacrifice; they may assist with advice and sugges- 
tions; they may place their experience, abilities, and knowledge 
at the disposal of the workers, but they lack the essential of 
nationality, and the real work must ever be done by the people 
of the country themselves. Scattered individuals, however 
capable and however well meaning, are powerless singly. 
What is needed is union, organization, and well defined lines of 
action; and to secure these an association is required, armed 
and organized with unusual care, having for its object to 
promote the mental, moral, social and political regeneration of 
the people of India: our little army must be suz generis in dis- 
cipline and equipment, and the question simply is, how many 
of you will prove to possess, in addition to your high scholastic 
attainments, the unselfishness, moral courage, self control 
and active spirit of benevolence essential in all who should 
enlist.?| He then proposed that a beginning should be made 
with a body of fifty ‘founders’ to be the mustard seed of future 
growth. This appeal from one trusted and beloved by the 
Indian people was not made in vain. The men required as 
founders to initiate the movement were forthcoming from all 
parts of India; and the ‘Indian National Union’ was formed 
which later became the ‘Indian National Congress’, Hume 
was not a solitary instance of an Englishman trying to help 
the Indians to attain Swaraj for India. No less a person than 


1 Allan Octavian Hume, by W. Wedderburn, pp. 50-53. 
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Lord Dufferin, while he was Viceroy, gave impetus to the 
movement by his helpful suggestions.? 

Here is unassailable proof that Her Majesty’s accredited 
representative in India, at the time, far from repressing the 
political aspirations of the Indians, was prepared to go out of his 
way to initiate them into the methods of parliamentary 
procedure. And yet the Congress will have it that at no time 
was ever an attempt made by any responsible British adminis- 
trator to lead the Indians into paths that were calculated to 
ensure ultimately for India what is known as self-determination 
or Swaraj, and if it were not for Tilak or Lajpat Rai, and in 
recent years for Gandhi or Jawaharlal Nehru, Indians would 
settle themselves down for all time to be slaves under a foreign 
Power. There were indeed thousands of educated Indians 
who could have done, if they wanted to, so far as mere clamour- 
ing for Swaraj went, infinitely better than the known agitators 
of all times, but they exercised great common sense and 
restraint, having before them the record of a regime under 
Britain comparatively clean and wholesome augmented by 
sympathies which were a guarantee of the attainment, in the 
fulness of time, by India, of the goal which all Indians of self- 
respect regarded as their due. These were the silent workers in 
the cause of India, whose services to India in the constructive 
sphere were more deserving of the gratitude and approbation 
of their countrymen than those of the vociferous ‘martyrs’ whose 
policy of ‘Stand still’ or ‘obstruction’ has led India nowhere, but 
has so far only helped to create many divisions in the Indian 
political ranks making unity in India impossible. Lajpat Rai 
described the former class of workers for India’s uplift in the 
following words: “The English knew that Bengalees spread over 
the whole of Northern India, lately the scene of mutiny, helped 
materially in bringing about settled conditions of life. They 
were pioneers in every department of governmental activity 
and were looked to both by the rulers and the people for 


1 Vide Bonnerjee’s Introduction to Indian Politics, 1898. 
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advice and guidance ... The British also liked the Bengalee 
because he was useful, intelligent, keen, shrewd, ready to serve, 
and willing to be of use. He relieved the British officer of 
much of his work... Many a departmental head ruled the 
country with the brain of the ‘““Bengal Babu”... They, with 
the Parsees, were the first to qualify for the English Bar. In 
England they lived in an atmosphere of freedom.’ These were 
the men competent to lead Indian thought and opinion and 
yet they made no spectacular dash for India’s freedom. Why? 
Because they could see a little farther than the ‘vocal martyrs’ 
and knew what was best for India taking into consideration all 
circumstances operating in India at the time. 

One is entitled to ask, what have the Congress leaders, in 
spite of their speeches and resolutions going back over half a 
century, achieved for India? Can it be said that the Act of 1935 
which has conferred on India Provincial Autonomy, with a 
conditional Federal Government, was due to the agitation of 
the Congress? I cannot credit them with any part or lot in the 
matter, as at the moment of writing the premierships of all 
the provinces are vacant, the Congress ministries having 
resigned, which they would not have done if they had worked 
for it. The Act of 1935, like many another preceding stage, 
introducing gradually a measure of responsible government in 
India, was the result of the endeavours of Moderates, Gokhale, 
Banerjea, Sapru, Sastri, Jayakar and a host of others, who 
co-operated with Britain consistently for the welfare of India 
in fulfilment of the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. To say, 
therefore, that if Congress had not moved about courting 
imprisonment, and creating obstruction everywhere, India 
would not be what she is to-day, is absurd. The policy of 
Congress has consistently been one of obstruction, destructive 
criticism, non-co-operation, civil disobedience, passive resis- 
tance, and various other devices, all calculated to foment 
unrest and discontent among the peoples of India, putting the 

1 Young India, by Lajpat Rai, pp. 51-52. 
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whole of India not only in a state of indefinite tension but also 
putting the clock of Indian progress back several decades. 

The labours of well-meaning Indians were rewarded by the 
passing, by the British Parliament, of the Act of 1935, in which 
there is ample scope for those who want to serve India, to serve 
her adequately and well, and the Congress has deliberately 
and tactlessly thrown away a great opportunity for service 
by refusing to work it for no understandable cause or reason. 
They have come in for much criticism on this account, quite 
justifiably, from responsible quarters in India. The following 
letter that appeared in The Times (London) on November 22nd, 
1939, which was signed by thirty Indians drawn from various 
castes and creeds, is an indication of widespread disapproval 
of the inexcusable policy of the Congress. 

‘We, the undersigned Indians, representing all shades of 
Indian thought and opinion and drawn from every race, caste, 
and creed of India, beg respectfully to make an appeal to the 
Indian Congress through the medium of your esteemed paper 
and shall be most grateful if you will kindly do us the favour 
by allotting us some space. In our considered opinion the 
grounds on which the Congress Ministries have chosen to tender 
their resignations are neither adequate nor so urgent as to call 
for such drastic action. It is realized by every one of us that the 
Congress should have worked for the alleviation of poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, insanitation, etc., and every setback suffered 
by way of resignations by the Ministers only puts the clock of 
India back by several decades. 

‘If Congress really means to serve India it would do well to 
resume office forthwith, as the resignations only make a bad 
matter worse and anything at all done in a genuine spirit of 
service and sacrifice is better than inactivity. India is crying 
every minute for guidance and help from its leaders in respect 
of a thousand and one matters that seriously affect her peoples, 
socially and economically, and it is a great pity that the leaders 
have taken refuge at the most critical period in India’s history 
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in inaction. The Congress must work earnestly and hard for 
the welfare of India, and make itself so indispensable to all 
sections of Indian opinion that the peoples of India (irrespective 
of their castes, creeds, and political opinions) will be spon- 
taneously impelled to rally round it. As the constitutional 
advance of India is dependent on the achievement of unity, 
the Congress will do well to attain this object by dint of merit, 
by throwing its heart and soul into the work already allotted 
to it. 

‘In formulating this appeal, we would say we are well fitted 
to take an impartial view of the matter, and of the whole 
Indian situation, as we have been able to extricate ourselves 
from the curse of communalism and political differences, and 
have been able to sink all our prejudices, great and small, 
for the common good of India. Our voice is the voice of India, 
because we speak as a united body, and we earnestly urge the 
Congress to take heed of our views and resume office forthwith, 
so that the cause of India may not suffer a minute longer 
than can be helped.’ 

These sentiments were duly supported by a letter in The 
Times signed by two doctors, Dr. S. V. Garde and Dr. K. G. 
Nayar, and it was as follows: 

“The letter published by you under this heading was a happy 
indication of the existence of a representative school of Indian 
thought in favour of the Congress reassuming office. It is our 
fixed opinion that, no matter how important and vital the 
question of independence is to the Indian people, the welfare 
of its masses should be the Congress’s front line of action 
where a deadlock exists. We are confident that, were the 
Congress to adopt this unselfish attitude, they would be far 
more assured of the good will of the Indian people than by their 
fruitless retirement into inactivity.’? 

To revert now to the claim of the Congress that India owes 
its national awakening to men like Tilak and Lajpat Rai, we 


1 The Times, Nov. 28th, 1939. 
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have already seen that ‘spoon fed’ India had to be further 
spoon fed in the matter of her political awakening, and it was 
due to A. O. Hume’s inherited British sense of fair play and 
justice that the Congress in India came into being. We have 
also seen that Lord Dufferin as Governor-General blessed the 
movement with his helpful suggestions. Previous to these 
were the utterances of Elphinstone, Munro and Macaulay, all 
pointing to the desire of responsible British Statesmen to see 
India gain her rightful place among the nations of the world, 
in consistency with the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. Not 
only was the brain and organizing power behind the Congress 
an Englishman’s, but the finance which helped to advance its 
cause came from the pockets of Englishmen too. Lajpat Rai 
said in his Young India: ‘It is a fact that the English friends of 
the movement showed more earnestness than many of the 
Indian leaders. They spent their own money over it... Mr. 
Hume was in deadly earnest... The British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, located in London, have never 
had sufficient money to do their work decently. The expenses 
of the British committee have largely fallen on Sir William 
Wedderburn. He and Mr. Hume between them spent quite a fortune 
on the movement. No single Indian is said to have spent even a fraction 
of that.’ Can tribute be couched in more glowing terms to show 
the sincerity of the Britishers to help the Indians to achieve 
their political aspirations? But this was not all. In the chapter 
that follows are further instances of British support and British 
sympathy. These tended to awaken the Indians, including 
Tilak, Lajpat Rai and other nationalists. These men believed 
at the time that they were indispensable to the furtherance of 
the cause of India’s freedom, in the same way that quite a 
number of Indian extremists to-day cherish the idea that 
without their help, Swaraj cannot be achieved. As a matter of 
fact, however, Swaraj for India is, on the British programme, 
capable of realization the moment certain essential condi- 


The italics are mine. 
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tions are fulfilled. The chief of these is agreement between the 
Congress and the Muslims, so easy indeed of achievement 
when the Moderates represented Hindu India, and so difficult 
of attainment now that the extremists have come on the scene. 
Disunity in India, the greatest bar to Indian political advance- 
ment, is traceable to the uncompromising attitude of the 
Congress and its wishful thinking that it represents the whole 
of India. The only way India can ever achieve unity within is 
for the Congress to step gracefully down to the level of the 
sensible, sober and practical Moderates — that is, if the latter 
do not mind being contaminated by the prodigals. If this is 
done, the Princes, the Muslims, the depressed classes, and other 
minorities are sure to find a common platform where they could 
all associate for the common good of India with peace and 
safety. 
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BRITISH FRIENDS OF INDIA. 


THERE is a general complaint in India that the Englishmen who 
go out there to serve in some capacity or other are unsociable — 
and snobbish. I used to think so too when I did not under- 
stand the Englishmen as well as I do to-day. John Bull is 
inclined to be reserved (which is a bad enough handicap for 
making friends) and the fact that he is a guest in India and 
not a host makes his position worse. The Indian is the host in 
India, and he is the one who ought to take the initiative and 
make the advances to the Englishman, and break the ice, as it 
were; but he refuses to do so, as he regards him as an ‘untouch- 
able’ and locks his household against him. In social gatherings 
and garden parties, where one might normally expect the Indians 
and Englishmen to come together, the Indian women are 
invariably absent and so opportunities are lost for forming 
friendships or strengthening existing ties. 

English Heads of Departments, District officers, Magistrates 
and Judges have necessarily got to be rather detached from 
Indian social life, as they are generally called upon to deal with 
weighty matters of public importance connected with various 
communities — and any friendship with any person is likely to 
be construed as a marked favour shown to one person against 
another or to one community against another. Any English- 
man who goes out of the way to make friends in India runs the 
risk of being accused of bribery and corruption. So he takes 
the line of least resistance, and, like a model child, speaks only 
when spoken to, and confines exclusively all his social activities 
to English clubs where he finds company and solace among his 
own kind. 

Behind the apparent aloofness and snobbish exterior of the 
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Englishman there is a tenderness which is discernible and 
responsive only to those who understand him. If the Indians 
had understood him in the way they should have done and 
opened their hearts and homes to him in the early days of 
British contact with India, I am positive that during these one 
hundred and fifty years of British connection with India, not a 
few, but thousands of Humes and Wedderburns would have 
been discovered. And what a pillar of strength they would have 
been to the Indian Congress, and the cause of India generally. 

Among the English missionaries there have been many 
Livingstones who worked and died for the good of India, 
unknown and unlamented, far away from the solace of their 
kith and kin. I can authoritatively testify to the unselfish work 
they carried out in remote and obscure villages in India, 
deprived of all comforts, and cut away from all society, because 
my revered father, the late Rev. Samuel Velliah Jesudasen, 
was actively associated with many of them in the missionary 
field in southern India as well as in Burma and the islands of 
Nicobar for nearly forty years. What he told me, and all that I 
have been privileged to see myself at close quarters, of the 
enormous work that was done, and is still being done, to elevate 
and brighten the lives of the downtrodden depressed classes of 
India, under most trying and difficult circumstances, has left a 
deep impression in my mind, and an abiding admiration for 
the British nation. The names of Rev. C. F. Andrews of all 
India, Canon Goldsmith of Madras, Rev. A. W. Brough of 
Erode, Rev. H. T. Wills of Trivandrum, Rev. R. Burges of 
south India, and Rev. E. S. Carr of Tinnevelly, come to my 
mind in a flash, and there is not a single Indian who came in 
contact with them who can ever forget their sincerity of purpose 
and devotion to duty in the task of uplifting India. 

Here is Jawaharlal Nehru’s praise of this type of man: ‘India 
does not possess a more devoted friend than Charlie Andrews, 
whose abounding love and spirit of service and overflowing 
friendliness it is a joy to have. The Christa Seva Singh of 
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Poona contains some fine Englishmen whose religion has led 
them to understand and serve, and who have devoted them- 
selves, with all their great gifts, to a selfless service of the Indian 
people. There are many other English Churchmen whose 
memory is treasured in India’.! Listen also to the eulogy of 
Professor T. K. Datta: ‘The first step they [the British] took 
was to send their pious Christian missionaries, who scattered 
particularly in the villages all over the country where they built 
schools and Bible Societies, to disabuse the minds of the igno- 
rant and the superstitious. The rigour of the Hindu religion, 
its caste system, the bondage and slavery of Indian womanhood 
all offered an opportunity to those Christian missionaries to 
preach liberalism and high culture to those who suffered for 
centuries from social and religious tyrannies. The immediate 
effect was .. . the spread of the Christian religion amongst the 
depressed classes of the Hindus whom we know now as the 
untouchables. It was no small advantage to those untouchables 
who by renouncing their faith got food and clothing, jobs in 
offices, and above all a status in society ... The vital weak- 
nesses of Indian social life offered a great opportunity to the 
English people to lend their philanthropic hand for a reforma- 
tion, and that is what the Christian missionaries undertook 
to do’? 

These are the moderns, but what of the early missionaries? 
Special mention must be made of that famous Baptist 
missionary, William Carey, who settled at Serampur in 1799. 
‘For over forty years he laboured with a practical wisdom and a 
catholic enthusiasm for every kind of enlightenment which both 
recall John Wesley. He and his colleagues introduced print- 
ing; and Bengali prose saw its birth in the translation and 
treatises of Pandits working under their direction.’ He also 
‘brought the subject of widow-burning before the Bengal 
Government by carrying out an unofficial census of “‘suttees”” — 

1 Nehru’s Autobiography. 
* What English Education has made of us, by Prof. T. K. Datta, m.a. 
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occurring within thirty miles of Calcutta. He placed the 
figures — there were 438 in 1803 — before Lord Wellesley who 
had already forbidden one religious practice, that of exposing 
children at Saugor Point, and was disposed to take the same 
action about widow-burning’.? 

There are other names that come to my mind as well, both 
ancient and modern, but why bother to enumerate them all, as 
every missionary who went to India, men and women, who 
number thousands, was imbued with the noble purpose of 
bringing sunshine and hope to the forlorn and neglected masses 
of India. Millions and millions of these masses were sorely 
neglected and despised by the noble high castes, three-quarters 
of whom go to make up the Congress to-day, the champions of 
India’s freedom, men who profess to stand for the loftiest ideals 
on God’s earth, men who proclaim that the civilization of 
India is superior to that of any other country in the world, 
men, indeed, who keep on asserting that when India is indepen- 
dent she will revert to the ‘Vedas’. Can the depressed classes 
and Muslims help quaking at the mere idea of it? Is it any 
wonder disunity in India is spreading? While the Congress is 
so quick to discover the mote in the British eye, how is it that 
it cannot see the beam in its own? —I mean, of course, the 
attitude of the Hindus towards the ‘untouchables’. How is it 
that such an evil, although most effectively pointed out to the 
Hindus by Messrs. Ranade and Gokhale, and recently reiterated 
by Mr. Gandhi, still persists all over India? There is, perhaps, 
a very faint show of ‘fraternity’ extended to the depressed 
classes by a few folk who dwell in cities which looks nothing 
more than a subterfuge to beguile the world into believing that 
India is now a united nation, and that the Congress, her spokes- 
man, can be safely trusted to look after the depressed classes. 
If Congress had really had the welfare of India at heart, it 
would have put all its effort into remedying this most cruel and 
disgraceful state of affairs, existing under its very nose, before 

1 Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, Thompson and Garratt. 
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affording itself the indulgence and luxury of political yogiism. 

This evil of the depressed classes has existed for three thousand 
years, and even granting that the Hindus were so steeped in 
superstitions and prejudices, and so selfish and stupid, that their 
vision was obscured to the folly of it all, there is certainly no 
excuse for their not admitting the depressed classes into their 
fold when their eyes had been actually opened to the tragedy 
(for nothing short of a tragedy it is) forty years ago by their 
most respected leaders of the day—Ranade and Gokhale. What 
has the Congress done about it? Granted that the British rule 
in India, and the torture of the depressed classes by the Hindus, 
be two evils, there is no question that the latter is worse and 
calls for more urgent remedy than the former. Why has the 
Congress directed all its energy to the former, and has prac- 
tically closed its eyes in regard to the latter? Is it because the 
removal of ‘untouchability’ offends the religious susceptibilities 
of the members of the Congress, and their mothers and wives, 
daughters and daughters-in-law, sisters and sisters-in-law, and 
last but not least, mothers-in-law, and is revolting to their 
religious consciences? What a hope for the future of India 
under the guidance of men who have not been able yet to rise 
to the occasion and tackle a terrible social evil which for 
centuries has enslaved fifty-one millions of their own country- 
men! The Congress might say, ‘Oh! It is, after all, a domestic 
problem.’ I should emphatically say that on that very account 
it is vitally important, for after all, charity begins at home. 

To resume the story of the British friends of India. The Hindu 
College was founded in Calcutta chiefly through the energies 
of David Hare and the Chief Justice Sir Hyde East. Warren 
Hastings, the first and perhaps the greatest of the Governors- 
General, in reviewing the state of Bengal when he was leaving 
India in 1786 said: ‘I have at least had the happiness to see one 
portion of the British dominion in India rise from the lowest 
state of degradation ... enjoying the blessings of peace and 
internal security.’ After him came a long line of British 
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administrators, who gave themselves ungrudgingly to secure 
the moral and material welfare of those committed to their 
charge. Indeed, long before the Congress came into existence, 
when even the most educated Indians had settled down 
complacently under British regime and entertained no thought 
of ever improving or altering their political status, the British 
friends of India keenly interested themselves in their welfare 
and did all that lay in their power to safeguard the political 
interests of India. As early as the seventeenth century, Sir 
Josiah Child, whose influence in the councils of the East India 
Company was for many years paramount, laid it down as 
an instruction to all its agents ‘we would have you to be 
always most kind and indulgent to the inhabitants that observe 
laws, and protect them in the same uninterrupted liberty of the 
several religions in which they were born and bred, as you do 
those of our own church and nation’. Again, Burke, in his 
great speech on Fox’s abortive Bill, declared: ‘All political 
power which is set over men... ought to be in some way or 
other exercised ultimately for their benefit and that the rights 
and privileges derived therefrom are ail in the strictest sense 
a trust.’ ‘It is’, he went on to say, ‘of the very essence of a trust 
to be rendered accountable ... To whom then vould I make 
the East India Company accountable? Why to Parliament, tu 
be sure; to Parliament which alone is capable of comprehending 
the magnitude of its object and its abuse; and alone capable of 
effective legislative remedy.’! The resu't was Fox’s Bill fell 
through, and Pitt’s Bill, which in 1784 passed through both 
Houses of Parliament, placed the Government of India under 
their undisputed control as a solemn British trust to be exercised 
according to the principle publicly laid down by Burke as 
the ‘Magna Charta of India’. 

The services of Sir William Wedderburn are too well known 
to need recounting. He was the chief figure behind the British 
Congress Committee. He presided over the National Congress 

+ Burke’s Speech, Dec. 1st, 1773. 
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at two of its sessions —in Bombay (1889) and at Allahabad 
(1910). Mr. David Yule presided over the fourth session of the 
Congress at Allahabad in 1888 and was the author of the oft- 
quoted statement: “The House of Commons regards India as a 
great and solemn trust committed to it by an all-wise and in- 
scrutable Providence. The six hundred and fifty odd members 
have thrown the trust back upon the hands of Providence, to 
be looked after as Providence itself thinks best.’ In subsequent 
years the visit of various Members of Parliament to India and 
their presence at the Congress session became an annual 
feature, and the names to be remembered in this connection 
are: Mr. W. S. Caine, the great Temperance Reformer, 
Charles Bradlaugh, the protagonist of lost causes, Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Dr. H. V. Rutherford and Dr. Clarke. In later years 
various other Members of Parliament visited India — Ramsay 
MacDonald should have even presided over the Congress of 
1911, bu. his wife’s death prevented this event. Keir Hardie, 
Holford Knig’ *, J. Maxt n, Col. J. GC. Wedgwood, Ben Spoor, 
Charles Roberts, Pethwick Lawrence are a few more of the 
Parliamentar ins that have visited India and attended different 
sessions of the Congress with a view to studying India’s problems. 

wradlaugh prepared in 1889 a draft Bill on the Reform of 
th. Legislative Councils and circulated it. It embodied the 
views of the Congrcss, and the Congress in accordance with his 
wi. ‘s drafted certain proposals embodying the opinion of the 
Indiaa people on the subject. The Bill was dropped later. 
But Bradlaugh’s position in Parliament was so strong that Lord 
Cross’s first Bill itself had to be dropped in 1891 owing to 
Bradlaugh’s opposition; and his second Bill was accepted, 
embodying the first instalment of Reforms, with the principle 
of election to the Legislatures indirectly given. 

A name not less dear to Indians is that of William Ewart 
Gladstone. Pandit Bishan Narayan Dhar quoted the following 
declaration of the Grand Old Man of England, in Madras at 
the third Congress (1887): ‘I hold that the capital agent in 
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determining finally the question whether our power in India 
is or is not to continue, will be the will of the two hundred and 
forty million people who inhabit India. The question who 
shall have supreme rule in India, by the laws of right, are from 
day to day growing into laws of fact. Our title to be there 
depends on a first condition, that our being there is profitable 
to the Indian nation, and on a second condition, that we can 
make them see and understand it to be profitable.’ The repeal 
of the Vernacular Press Act relating to Lord Lytton’s time 
was traceable to Gladstone’s abhorrence of it. 

Gladstone’s direct approval of the Congress movement was 
the real cause of his popularity in India. ‘It will not do for us 
to treat with contempt or even with indifference the rising 
aspirations of this great people,’ said he, in 1888. For years 
together his birthday evoked congratulatory resolutions from 
the Congress. His 82nd birthday fell on December 2oth, 1891, 
and was duly observed by the Congress. His advocacy of 
India’s rights no less than Ireland’s was the direct cause of 
such unparalleled devotion to a distant statesman. Gladstone 
was regarded as a friend indeed. His death was sincerely 
bemoaned by the Congress in 1808. 

Lord Northbrook was thanked by the ninth Congress (1893) 
for pleading in Parliament for the reduction of Home charges. 
In moving the proposition before the Congress, Gokhale 
quoted the Duke of Argyll’s statement that the grievance 
should be remedied before the impression got abroad in India 
that there was such a grievance. The Duke was a great 
authority on public questions, and Mr. Wacha quoted the follow- 
ing statement of the Duke at the seventeenth session of the 
Congress: ‘Of chronic poverty and permanent reduction to the 
lowest of subsistence, such as prevail only too widely, amongst 
the vast population of rural India, we have no example in the 
Western world.’ The same Duke had said in 1888 that ‘they 
[the English] had not fulfilled the promise and engagements 
which we have made’. Lord Stanley of Alderley was another 
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friend of India, and when he passed away in 1903, the Madras 
Congress recorded its grief over his death and over that of W. S. 
Caine. There were other Englishmen or Anglo-Indians who 
strove for the improvement of India year after year, who had 
spent their lives there, and whose services were memorable. 
Mr. Eardley Norton was another famous character. He was 
the son of John Bruce Norton, who was a well-known public 
man in south India and whose portrait is hung in the Pachai- 
appa’s Hall, Madras. The younger Norton spent the best part of 
his life in India and laboured like his father for India’s betterment. 

Amongst other English friends who stood by India was Mr. H. 
Morgan-Browne who, while seconding a resolution at the tenth 
Congress for an inquiry by the House of Commons into Indian 
Finance, pointed out how out of the Famine Insurance Fund 
of 24 crores of rupees, only 16 crores had been spent. Another 
English friend was Mr. John Adam, a well-known Educationist 
of Madras, who stood by the Congress in the earlier days. 

Then there was General Booth, who urged on the Nagpur 
Congress (1891) a scheme by which the poor, destitute multi- 
tudes could be settled on the waste lands of the country. Nor 
can Sir Henry Cotton and his abiding services to the nation 
be forgotten. No sooner had he retired from the I.C.S. than 
he was called on by the Congress to guide its deliberations at 
the Bombay Session in 1904. He it was who visualized the 
ideal of the Federated States of India for the first time. The 
Cottons are a family long connected with India and their 
services to India are memorable. 

It is evident from this that time and again the sons of Britain 
have gone out of the way to help the cause of India.1 A nation 
that is capable of producing such sterling men of character, 
who stood by India even at the risk of jeopardizing their own 
prospects in life, is indeed deserving of being trusted to dis- 
charge her trusteeship towards India to the full. Many British 


The Congress acknowledges their services to India, vide The History of 
the Congress, published by the Congress Working Committee. 
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officials feelingly associated themselves with the Congress 
movement, and Lajpat Rai said in his Young India: ‘In the early 
years of the Congress there was a great deal of enthusiasm for it 
among the English-educated Indians ... Lord Dufferin even 
invited the members as “distinguished visitors’’ to a garden party 
at Government House, Calcutta, when the Congress held its 
second session in that city in 1886. In 1887 the Governor of 
Madras paid a similar compliment to them at Madras... 
These compliments have been renewed of late. The Congress 
held at Madras in 1914 was attended by the British Governor 
of the Presidency.’ Is it not clear from all these friendly 
gestures proceeding from responsible British Administrators 
that the British Government looked on India’s national 
awakening as a natural phenomenon and that when the time 
was ripe, India was intended to take her due place among 
the nations of the world in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed centuries earlier by Elphinstone and Munro? 

Apart from the patronage extended to the Congress by 
officials, there were powerful declarations from time to time 
on its behalf by men of influence in England which put the 
case of India before the British public most effectively. Listen 
to the foreword of Josiah C. Wedgwood, D.s.0., M.p., to Lajpat 
Rai’s Young India: ‘Englishmen’, he wrote, ‘must make up their 
minds about India. The days when we could lull our principles 
to sleep with vague talk about our beneficent rule, about a _ 
people unfitted for government... are past. The war [1914] 
and the German example have shaken us up. We are perforce 
driven to be frank with ourselves. Ifwe are going to rule India in 
the future as in the past, in the teeth of the wishes of the people, 
then we are Prussians. Then we must use force and fraud, 
cajolery and hate. And then in the long run we shall go down 
with our good name damned for ever!’ 

Lord Morley declared in 1909 that the reforms which bore 
his and Lord Minto’s names were in no wise to be the last step 
to responsibility in the Government of India. 
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Sir Austen Chamberlain, when Secretary of State for India, 
said: ‘India will not remain, and ought not to remain, content 
to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for the rest of the 
Empire’.! Mr. E. 8. Montagu declared for a thorough reform 
in the Indian Government, and went out himself to India to 
explore the situation as a result of which the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms in 1921 were inaugurated. He stated in the House 
of Commons: “The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete accord, 1s 
that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.’ 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said: ‘India is a going concern, a 
problem in organic politics. Its needs cannot be met by an 
adjustment here and an adjustment there; they have to be 
viewed in their wide sweep. This spirit will have to be main- 
tained after the Montagu-Chelmsford Report has produced its 
first harvest of legislation ... We must now begin with self- 
government set clearly before us as our definitely pursued goal, 
and in reconstructing councils and civil services we must grant 
powers which give Indians a responsible share in their own 
government. When that break is made, the future can be left 
to look after itself, but until it is made we shall be creating 
administrative systems which will not evolve and applying 
confusions which will keep us in the dark... The change 
cannot be made without great risks, some unsettlement, and 
the exercise of the most commanding statesmanship. It is a task 
of enormous magnitude and its ultimate success will depend as 
much upon the spirit in which it 1s done as upon the first 
fashioning of details. It must be approached in no niggling 
frame of mind. Whoever does it will be faced by an array of 
paralysing facts, failures, disappointments. In countless secret 

1 The Times, March 30th, 1917. 
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documents there are records of how unsatisfactory Indian 
Commissioners and Magistrates have been, in countless hearts 
there are secret fears of consequences kept alive by many tales 
of troubles; in countless psychologies there are racial antago- 
nisms. These ought not to be pooh-poohed, nor ought they to 
befog the minds of those who wish to do justice to India... 
During the readjustment, Indian administration may have to 
suffer in certain respects, for you cannot teach a people a 
subordinate mentality and expect to find that the fruits of 
that mentality are those of a responsible self-governing race. 
We have done all we can for India: we must now carry on our 
work with India.’? 

In a speech delivered in Toronto at the inaugural Massey 
Lecture on the Indian problem, Lord Irwin said: ‘Whatever, 
therefore, the difficulties in the path of the development of 
democratic government in India — and they are as formidable 
as they well can be — there is no escape from them.’ 

The Marquess of Linlithgow —the present Viceroy of 
India — has declared in unequivocal terms that Dominion 
Status for India is a certainty provided the Congress and the 
Muslims can fairly agree in principle on matters that vitally 
affect each other’s interests. 

Here then is a picture of the British friends of India who fully 
realized the aspirations of nationalist India long before and 
after the Congress was born. Their services in the cause of 
India were no mere lip services, but most consistently 
energetic and practical. Holding, as they did, very sane and 
sound views, and commanding, as they did, enormous respect 
in British political and parliamentary circles, there was no 
question that India’s future was nurtured and safeguarded by 
the ablest and most trustworthy men. While evolution was 
going on so smoothly and effectively there was certainly no 
need for civil disobedience, passive resistance or non co-opera- 
tion. Whatever the Indian leaders may flatter themselves into 


1 The Government of India, by J. Ramsay MacDonald. 
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thinking they have achieved through such means, they have in 
reality done the greatest disservice to India. The Act of 1935 
is the result of ceaseless efforts of staunch British friends of 
India who laboured for India’s freedom long before Indians 
fully appreciated the meaning of the word freedom, subject 
as they have been to the rule of despotic kings. 

I was present in the House of Commons many a time during 
the debates on the Bill and listened to various speeches of its 
supporters, every word of which breathed of sincerity and good 
will towards India. I have, besides, spoken on India for over a 
decade and a half to countless men and women of all ranks in 
Great Britain, and have been able to glean from them the fact 
that if it was practicable, nothing would please them more 
than that India should be mistress in her own home. 

In not availing itself of the benefits of the Act of 1935, the 
Congress has done a great wrong to the memory of Hume 
and a number of other British statesmen. These men knew the 
limits of India’s capacity to govern herself all at once, and if 
they were alive to-day, they would be more than shocked at 
the audacity of the Working Committee of the Congress in 
dictatorially forcing the various Ministries to inactivity. As for 
the apparent desire of Congress to be a thorn in the side of 
Britain when she is engaged in her great fight for liberty against 
a mighty foe (who is as much a menace to India as to Britain) 
would they not term it folly and ingratitude? 

When Hume died, the twenty-seventh session of the Indian 
National Congress, held at Bankipore on December 26th, 1912, 
and the two following days, adopted a resolution recording 
‘its sense of profound sorrow at the death of Allan Octavian 
Hume, c.s., father and founder of the Congress, to, whose life- 
long services, rendered at rare self-sacrifice, India feels deep 
and lasting gratitude, and in whose death the cause of Indian 
progress and reform sustained irretrievable loss’. It is a shame 
that even the memory of such a man (whose kith and kin are 
to-day engaged in a war that can well be termed ‘holy’ in 
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that, the aim of it is to preserve peace and liberty for all nations 
in the world, including India) has failed to influence Congress 
to take a sober and practical view of the situation. Some day 
India is going to pay dearly for this folly. A situation may arise 
in which India will be in danger greater than that which 
confronts Britain to-day. With her best friend in the world 
estranged there is no knowing what fate would await her. 
In such circumstances there is no doubt that the Congress 
would wish that it had been more helpful and understanding 
in regard to the efforts of Britain to save her Empire from 
German domination. All the previous squabbles of the past 
in which the Congress has been engaged against Britain were 
mere theoretical wrangles, in which some of the Congress 
members famous for oratory came out with added prestige. 
But the decision that the Congress was called on to make in 
regard to the present European crisis was of a practical nature. 
It called for tact, experience, political vision and diplomatic 
foresight, and it is needless to point out that in this the Congress 
was weighed and found wanting. The world now knows what 
poor prospects India has of survival under such appalling 
leadership. The Indians themselves are beginning to despair of 
a set of leaders who cannot rise to the occasion and who are 
incapable of seeing beyond their own noses. It is most unfor- 
tunate that at the head of Indian politics to-day are men who 
have had their feelings embittered against Britain because of- 
imprisonment. They are apt to lose their heads when vital 
decisions seriously affecting the whole of India have to be 
taken. They cannot bury their personal ill-feelings in the public 
interest. For this reason, it is the duty of all Indians to exercise 
great care in the choice of their leaders, and the important 
question that everyone should ask before he gives his support 
to this leader or that leader is, ‘Is he free from bias of any kind, 
or would he subordinate India’s interests to his personal desire 
for revenge?’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE MODERATES 


In order to understand who among the Indians constitute the 
political class known as the Moderates, it would be well to 
know what faith in politics the Congress as constituted to-day 
holds. In the early stages of the Congress, it was content to 
criticize the administration. But it is now totally hostile to the 
existing Government as constituted by Law, and demands 
complete independence. In other words, the Congress is 
symbolical of extremism in Indian politics and those who 
subscribe to the Congress creed are extremists. The leading 
lights of this school, at present, are Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra 
Prasad and Subash Bose. I was going to mention the name of 
Gandhi as well, but he is technically not a member of the 
Congress, having dissociated himself from it some years ago. 
He is not, however, averse from accepting the leadership of this 
body although he is not prepared to discriminate between the 
right and left or centre, and wishes Indians to understand that 
they are all one in his eyes. In the last session (1940) of the 
Congress he switched over completely to the left in that he 
endorsed the demand of the Congress for complete indepen- 
dence. 

Gandhi is indeed an enigma. According to Nehru, he is an 
‘extraordinary paradox’. He preaches ‘non-violence’ — and 
yet all the violence that has in recent years broken out in India 
was mostly a result of his civil disobedience campaigns. He is 
an ardent advocate of democracy, but consciously or uncon- 
sciously he has been a dictator himself for some years. He is a 
champion of the depressed classes, but, although quite aware 
of the serious wrongs they have suffered at the hands of the 
high caste Hindus for ages, he would ‘fast unto death’ to 
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deprive them of their separate representation in the Councils 
on a Communal basis. He has shown a great partiality for the 
Bible, and yet he has not become a Christian. He was most 
indignant that there was no Congress representative at the 
Round Table Conference in London when the question of 
Indian reforms was discussed, and yet when he was included 
among the Indian delegates as the sole representative of the 
Congress, he deliberately allowed that great opportunity to 
slip by, without making any valuable contribution to the cause 
of Indian peace and progress. 

At the outbreak of the War, he said to the press: ‘I am not 
thinking just now of India’s deliverance. It will come, but 
what will it be worth if England and France fall?’ In spite of 
this beautiful emotional outburst he has not raised his little 
finger yet to help the Allies, although he fully appreciates 
that they are engaged in a cause most dear to the entire 
civilized world. Rather has he lent support to the extremists 
who demand complete independence for India. And this at a 
time when Britain is straining every nerve to put down aggres- 
sion. Budding democracies like India which are in the course 
of formation depend completely upon a British victory. 
A series of inconsistencies on the part of the foremost leader of 
India is simply grotesque, and I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand the principles that govern and guide Mr. Gandhi in his 
political life. I am afraid the all too frequent ‘fasts’ that Mr. 
Gandhi has been inflicting on himself have not done his 
system any good. If the mind is to function consistently and 
soundly it must be enclosed in a sound body. Any neglect of 
the body through under nourishment 1s bound to affect the 
mind and the entire human frame, with the result that one’s 
capacity to think or act soundly is reduced. 

If there is, however, nothing wrong with Mr. Gandhi's 
health, and if these inconsistencies on his part are deliberate, 
they certainly call for some explanation. Jawaharlal Nehru 
says of Gandhi’s ascetic mode of life: “Personally I dislike the 
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praise of poverty and suffering. I do not think they are at all 
desirable, and they ought to be abolished. Nor do I appreciate 
the ascetic life as a social ideal. Just as an athlete requires to 
train his body, I believe that the mind and habits have also to 
be trained and brought under control. To be in good moral 
condition requires at least as much training as to be in good 
physical condition. But that certainly does not mean asceticism 
or self-mortification.”! 

In politics, Mr. Gandhi cannot be taken too seriously. He 
seems to have no set affection for any particular party, but 
seems to dabble with all parties according to his whims, 
apparently in pursuit of an ideal which seems so far to have 
eluded him. 

The Moderates are also known in India as the Liberals, 
although there is nothing in common between them and the 
Liberals of England. They have refrained from extremism, 
although critical of various aspects of British rule, and have 
no desire to break the connection of India with the British 
Empire. The leading men among the Moderates to-day are 
- Sapru, Jayakar, and Srinivasa Sastri, who, more or less, follow 
the precepts of Gokhale and Surendra Nath Banerjea. In a 
speech at Allahabad on February 4th, 1907, Gokhale said: 
‘I recognize no limits to my aspiration for our Motherland. 
I want our people to be in their own country what other people 
are in theirs. I want our men and women, without distinction 
of caste or creed, to have opportunities to grow to the full 
height of their stature, unhampered by cramping and un- 
natural restrictions. I want India to take her proper place 
among the great nations of the world, politically, industrially, 
in religion, in literature, in science, and in arts. J want all this 
and feel at the same time that the whole of this aspiration can, in tts 
essence and tts reality, be realized within this Empire.’ According to 
Surendra Nath Banerjea: ‘England is our political guide and 
our moral preceptor in the exalted sphere of political duty.’ 

1 Nehru’s Autobiography, pp. 510-11. The italics are mine. 
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His ideal was to ‘work with unwavering loyalty to the British 
Connection, for the object was not the supersession of British 
rule in India but the broadening of its basis, the liberating of 
its spirit, the ennobling of its character and placing it on the 
unchangeable foundations of a Nation’s affections’. It was his 
hope that ‘India in the fulness of time would find its place 
in the great Confederacy of free states, English in their origin, 
English in their character, and English in their institutions. . .”? 
It will be seen that both Gokhale and Banerjea were out 
and out for the retention of the British connection with India. 
They were both great men in their day and their memory is 
still held dear in the hearts of many. They were able to reason 
out in a scholarly manner the whole position in a calm 
atmosphere, using plenty of restraint, and bringing into play 
a sober and sound judgmert calculated to safeguard and pre- 
serve Indian interests. Tilak and Lajpat Rai were both 
impulsive, while Gokhale and Banerjea were not. The mantle 
of Tilak and Lajpat Rai has fallen on Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subash Bose, who are both inclined to be impulsive, and as 
opposed to British connection with India as their predecessors. 
The role of Gokhale and Banerjea, on the other hand, has been 
taken up by Srinivasa Sastri and Sapru, who have done great 
credit to the principles for which their predecessors stood, and 
are still carrying on the good work for the good of India. 
Even the extremists cannot help speaking in glowing terms 
of the tremendous services to India of Gokhale and Banerjea, 
and their praise of Banerjea is well worth recording. ‘In the 
Valhalla of Indian Politicians’, says Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
‘there lies in a prominent niche the spirit of Surendra Nath 
Banerjea who had been for over four decades connected with 
the Congress, and whose trumpet voice, resoundirg from the 
Congress platform in India, reached the farthest recesses of the 
civilized world. For command of language, for elegance of 
diction, for a rich imagery, for emotional heights, for a spirit 


1 Fistory of the Congress, by P. Sitaramayya, pp. 167-68. 
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of manly challenge, his orations are hard to beat; they remain 
unapproachable. The spice of his speeches was his avowal of 
loyalty . .. He presided over the Congress twice, first at Poona 
in 1895 and next at Ahmedabad in 1902. In the kaleidoscopic 
display of subjects and resolutions that came up before the 
Congress in successive years, there was hardly any he was not 
feeling himself equal to... .”? 

Who could, then, knowing the merits of Banerjea and his 
sterling qualities, forsake the sound principles for which he stood 
so firmly with Gokhale, and shift over to the side of the ex- 
tremists who have no practical achievements to their credit, 
and who have yet to prove their worth and reliability? Can the 
average Indian to-day help being frightened at the pace set by 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subash Bose; both flirting with Commun- 
ism or Fascism, the very idea of whichis viewed with abhorrence 
by so many throughout the length and breadth of India? By 
the side of these two extremists, Sapru, Jayakar, and Sastri 
stand out by reason of their calm, judicial minds, and a strict 
adherence to truth and accuracy. ‘Practicability’ is their watch- 
word in the pursuit of their policy of moderation, while the 
extremists are all out for the ‘spectacular’, and do not feel happy 
until they have caused a big commotion. It ought not to take 
long for the average Indian to decide on which side he should 
be if he wishes to see his country prosper and himself with it, 
but unfortunately, while the extremists are well organized, 
and have a tremendous propaganda machinery behind them, 
the Moderates are not sufficiently organized to put their policy 
effectively before the country, and on this unfortunate account 
their cause, which is unquestionably sound to the backbone, 
has suffered much. Judged by the noise one would think that 
the extremists have captured the hearts of all India, but 
nothing can be further from the truth. Still waters run deep. 
The Moderates have numerically a greater number of supporters 
than the extremists, but the latter are boisterously vocal, and 


1 The History of the Congress, published by the Congress Working Committee. 
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can make themselves heard, while the former are silent, and fail 
therefore to make an impression. Nothing seriously has hap- 
pened so far to rouse them from their silence and apathy, but 
should anything happen as a consequence of extremist activity 
which tends to jeopardize the welfare and safety of India, which 
they all love as dearly as the vocalists, they would rise en masse 
and assert their policy with their might and main. That would 
be the time for the extremists to see for themselves how hollow 
is their claim that they are the spokesmen of the whole of India. 

If the Moderates are moderates, it is because they still cherish 
the memories of not only Gokhale and Banerjea, but of a host 
of others whose lead in Indian affairs set up years ago holds 
equally good to-day, and calls for no change of policy. They 
were men who had no ambition whatever of elevating them- 
selves to the rank of dictators, and were content to play the 
humble role of mere servants of India. What a contrast from 
this is Jawaharlal Nehru’s exalted notion of service! ‘I dreamt 
of brave deeds, of how, sword in hand, I would fight for India,’ 
he wrote in his Autobiography. ‘The emphasis is directed more 
to brave deeds in an innate thirst for fame than to the service 
of India. One could easily discern in his pronouncement the 
arrogance common to all Dictators — Pompey, Caesar, and 
now Hitler. 

I often wonder if the cessation of British imperialism would 
result in the establishment of democracy in India, or whether 
it would result in a dictatorship. The latter seems more 
probable. That Nehru has all the inclination to be a dictator 
can be seen from an episode described by John Gunther in his 
book Jnside Asia. It would appear that Nehru wrote a character 
sketch of himself, and carefully arranged for it to be published 
in a magazine anonymously. No one knew that he was the 
author until he let the secret out to a few friends months later. 
It begins with a resounding ‘RASHTRAPATI JAWAHARLAL KI JAI!’ 
(Long live Jawaharlal, Chief of State) and describes in detail 
as follows his manner as a ‘conqueror of the multitude’. 
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‘The Rashtrapati looked up as he passed swiftly through the 
waiting crowds, his hands went up, and his pale hard face was 
lit up with a smile... The smile passed away, and the face 
became stern and sad. Almost it seemed that the smile and 
gesture accompanying it had little reality; they were just tricks 
of the trade to gain the good-will of the crowd whose darling 
he had become. Was it so? ... Watch him again. Is all this 
natural or the carefully thought out trickery of the public man? 
Perhaps it is both and long habit has become second nature 
now. The most effective pose is one in which there seems to be 
the least posing, and Jawaharlal has learned well to act without 
the paint and powder of the actor . . . Whither is this going to 
lead him and the country? What is he aiming at with all his 
apparent want of aim? 

‘For nearly two years now he has been President of the 
Congress. Steadily and persistently he goes on increasing his 
personal prestige and influence... From the far North to 
Cape Comorin he has gone like some triumphant Caesar, 
leaving a trail of glory and a legend behind him. Is all this just 
a passing fancy which amuses him . . . or is it his will to power 
that is driving him from crowd to crowd and making him 
whisper to himself: 

*“T drew these tides of men into my hands and wrote my 
will across the sky in stars.” 

‘What if the fancy turns? Men like Jawaharlal with all their 
great capacity for great and good work are unsafe in a demo- 
cracy. He calls himself a democrat and a socialist and no doubt 
he does so in all earnestness . . . but a little twist and he might 
turn into a dictator. He might still use the language of demo- 
cracy and socialism, but we all know how Fascism had fattened 
on this language and then cast it away as useless lumber. 

‘Jawaharlal cannot become a Fascist . . . He is far too much 
an aristocrat for the crudity and vulgarity of Fascism. His very 
face and voice tell us that. His face and voice are definitely 
private... And yet he has all the makings of a dictator in 
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him — vast popularity, a strong will, energy, pride... . and 
with all his love of the crowd an intolerance of others and a 
certain contempt for the weak and inefficient. His flashes of 
temper are well known. His overwhelming desire to get things 
done, to sweep away what he dislikes and build anew, will 
hardly brook for long the slow processes of democracy. . .’? 
One wonders, if in thus allowing his fancy to run riot, Nehru 
has unconsciously revealed his subconscious mind and _ has 
shown merely which way the wind is blowing? It must have 
taken him at least two or three hours to think out and put this 
self-glorification into shape — and it cannot be said that he 
did it all for fun. There is no smoke without a fire. Even if 
it was done merely to satisfy his vanity and was intended 
to give him a sort of inward pleasure to see himself in the 
role of a triumphant Caesar, it is clear that there are such 
unholy promptings lurking in his mind. ‘I dreamt of brave 
deeds’, he mused, ‘of how, sword in hand, I would fight for 
India’ — and does he see signs now of the culmination of his 
dream in a dictatorship which he would like to claim as his 
reward for his self-imposed services to India? Is he not to-day 
the dominating personality in the Congress Working Committee 
which rules the roost and issues orders and withdraws them at 
pleasure? Talk of democracy! Added to all this is his admira- 
tion for Marx and Lenin—and his inclination towards 
Communism, of which he makes no secret. ‘As between 
Fascism and Communism’, he says in his Autobiography, ‘my 
sympathies are entirely with Communism...I dislike... 
much that has happened in Russia, and especially the excessive 
use of violence in normal times. But still I incline more and 
more toward a Communist philosophy....’* This budding 
Communist with a marked tendency to be a dictator, if he is 
not already one, is not a happy prospect for an average Indian 
whose love of freedom is associated definitely with healthy 


1 Inside Asia, by John Gunther, pp. 464-65. 
2 Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 591. 
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democracy and who begins to fear that in backing Nehru he 
might be helping India to go from the frying-pan into the fire. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar stated in public that Nehru ‘did 
not represent mass-feeling’ but that he was ‘all the more dangerous’ 
because of his sacrifices and idealism and the fervour of his 
convictions which he characterized as ‘self-hypnotization’. To 
this Nehru replied in his Autobiography: ‘I would not presume 
to join issue on this personal matter with C. P. We have not 
met for many years, but there was a time, long ago when we 
were joint secretaries of the Home Rule League... We 
disagree about most things, I suppose, but we agree on one 
somewhat trivial subject. He is absolutely right when he says that 
I do not represent mass-feeling. I have no illusions on that point... 
Indeed, I often wonder if I represent any one at all, and I am inclined 
to think that I do not... I have become a queer mixture of the East 
and West, out of place everywhere, at home nowhere. Perhaps my 
thoughts and approach to life are more akin to what is called Western 
than Eastern... .?? 

Ninety per cent of India are the masses and a leader who 
does not represent the masses is out of place as India’s spokes- 
man. Nehru’s mentality is ‘Western’, and on that account 
again he cannot find anything in common with the masses of 
India. Ifhe had entered into their feelings, the truth would have 
dawned on him a long time ago that complete independence 
for India is an utter impossibility yet. Nehru is much too 
advanced for the masses of India, and in forcing them pre- 
maturely to accommodate themselves to his daring and far- 
reaching programme and asking them to die with him for 
their country before the poor things have scarcely started to live 
he is taking upon himself a terrible responsibility. 

According to Gandhi: “The Congress must progressively 
represent the masses. They are as yet untouched by politics. 
They have no political consciousness of the type our politicians 
desire. Their politics are confined to bread and salt . . . Their 


1 Nehru’s Autobtography, p. 597. The italics are mine. 
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politics are confined to communal adjustments .'. . But if we 
begin to use them before they are ready, we shall cease to 
represent them. We must first come in living touch with them 
by working for them in their midst. We must share their 
sorrows, understand their difficulties and anticipate their 
wants. With the Pariahs we must be Pariahs and see how we 
feel to clean the closets of the upper classes and have the 
remains of their table thrown at us... We must identify our- 
selves with the villagers who toil under the hot sun beating on 
their bent backs and see how we would like to drink water 
from the pool in which the villagers bathe, wash their clothes 
and pots, and in which their cattle drink and roll. Then and 
not till then shall we truly represent the masses and they will, 
as surely as I am writing this, respond to every call... .’! 
And again he says elsewhere: ‘The protection of the poor 
peasantry which forms the bulk of the population must be 
its primary interest. The Congress must therefore truly 
represent the poor. ...’* Further still, he proceeds: “Our salva- 
tion can only come through the farmer. Neither the lawyers, 
nor the doctors, nor the rich landlords are going to secure 
it....'* And again he continues enlarging his views: ‘It is the 
masses who have to attain Swaraj. It is neither the sole con- 
cern of the monied classes nor that of the educated class... .’¢ 
And to crown all these, he adds: ‘I contend that the 
revolutionary method cannot succeed in India... The pil- 
grimage to Swaraj is a painful climb. It requires attention to 
details. It means vast organizing ability, it means penetration 
into the villages solely for the service of the villagers. In other 
words, it means national education, i.e. education of the 
masses ... A bloody revolution will never perform the trick. 
Haste here is most certainly waste... .’5 

Judged then by these simple standards set up by Gandhi 


1 Young India, Sept. 11th, 1924. * Ibid., April 16th, 1931. 
Mt S; seed and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, 4th Edition, G. A. Natesan & Co. 
a ras), p. 
Young India ‘April 20th, 1931. 5 Ibid. May, 21st 1925. 
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there is no question that Nehru in his colossal audacity ad- 
mitting that he does not represent the masses is but a misfit 
whose revolutionary tendencies, so aptly described by Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar, are most dangerous. 

In a reminiscent mood Nehru wrote: “The years I have spent 
in prison! Sitting alone, wrapped in my thoughts, how many 
seasons I have seen go by, following each other into oblivion! 
How many moons I watched wax and wane, and the pageant 
of the stars moving along inexorably and majestically! How 
many yesterdays of my youth lie buried here; and sometimes 
I see the ghosts of more dead yesterdays rise up, bringing 
poignant memories, and whispering to me: “Was it worth 
while?”’’ It is a thousand pities that a man who is capable of 
such beautiful sentiment could not answer this simple question 
in the simple and honest way it should have been answered. 
Nehru must have known in his heart of hearts the correct 
‘answer to that question, but unfortunately he had set a whirl- 
wind pace for himself from which, owing to the fame that has 
accumulated round him, retardation is impossible without the 
risk of several fingers of scorn being pointed at him. And he, 
fancying himself a ‘Rashtrapati’, would not on any account run 
this risk. This reminds me of an Indian air-pilot in England 
who wanted to fly the Atlantic solo. Tremendous publicity was 
given in the British press to his daring undertaking, and his 
countrymen who were students and residents in London hailed 
him as a hero. But the pilot himself did not at the eleventh 
hour feel quite equal to the task, and asked himself (as once did 
Nehru) ‘Was it worth while?? He would have given anything 
to have backed out, but alas! it was too late. The force of 
publicity swept him off his feet, and he bravely took off on 
his great venture, never to be seen again! 

If Nehru has mere dictatorial tendencies, Gandhi is virtually 
a dictator. He preaches one thing but practises another. 
We have seen how, judged by his standards, Nehru is unfit to 
lead India. But how far has Gandhi observed his own maxims? 
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He fully realizes that ‘revolutionary method cannot succeed in 
India. The pilgrimage to Swaraj is a painful climb. It requires 
attention to details. It means organizing ability, it means 
penetration into the villages solely for the service of the 
villagers. In other words, it means national education, Le. 
education of the masses’. . . A bloody revolution will never per- 
form the trick. Haste here is most certainly waste.’ Sensible 
and noble words! How far, however, has Gandhi lived up to 
this? In spite of the shocking illiteracy of the masses which he 
admits by saying: ‘No doubt I regard illiteracy among my 
peoples as deplorable . . .’;1 in spite of his realization that the 
Congress must ‘represent the masses’ whose ‘politics are confined 
to bread and salt’; that ‘they have no political consciousness of 
the type our politicians desire’, and that ‘if we begin to use them 
before they are ready, we shall cease to represent them’; and in spite of 
his firm conviction that ‘our salvation can only come through 
the farmer and neither the lawyers nor the doctors... are 
going to secure it’, has he not precipitated crisis after crisis by 
his policy of ‘haste’ which has often resulted in violence and 
bloodshed and wellnigh ‘revolution’? Gandhi's cup of incon- 
sistencies is already full to the brim, and in throwing in his lot 
with the extremists in the 1940 session of the Congress by 
demanding for India complete independence, which is not 
in conformity with the wishes and desires of the ‘masses’ 
who are not ‘ready’, he has made it overflow. The role he 
has now assumed, against his own reasoned conviction, is 
undoubtedly that of a dictator, and lest there be still any doubt 
on the point, listen to his compatriot — or is it his rival? — 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who is privileged to be in Gandhi’s inner 
circle, and as such is expected to know better than others what 
Gandhi is up to. ‘J think it 1s right’, pleads Nehru, ‘that we should 
encourage honest criticism, and have as much public discussion of our 
problems as possible. It is unfortunate that Gandhi’s dominating 
position has to some extent prevented this discussion. There was always 
+ Young India, Nov. 1919, 
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a tendency to rely on him and to leave the decision to him. This ts 
obviously wrong, and the nation can only advance by reasoned acceptance 
of objectives and methods and a co-operation and discipline based on 
them and not a blind obedience. No one, however great he may be, 
should be above criticism... .’4 This may be a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black, but none the less true. 

A statement from Vienna signed by V. J. Patel and Subash 
Bose given exclusively to Reuter declared: ‘We are clearly of 
the opinion that Mr. Gandhi as a political leader has failed. .. .”* 
Gandhi himself confesses: ‘I am a visionary and, therefore, 
pictured to myself all kinds of things that have no reality 
about them... .’* Nehru calls him a ‘paradox’. What a com- 
bination of qualities! A dictator is bad enough, but a para- 
doxical visionary at that is indeed too bad. There is a Tamil 
proverb which runs something like this: ‘Sethu kuthiraiyat numbi 
authye kadanthappole’. It ridicules the idea of a man attempting 
to cross the river on the back of a clay horse. He will never 
reach his goal — nor will the peoples of India so long as they 
put their trust in visionaries. 

Gandhi and Nehru, then, are the two leading and dominating 
specimens of extremism that are doing and undoing things for 
India at the present moment; closely following on their trail is 
Subash Bose, who is saturated with Fascist and revolutionary 
ideas: a wolf desiring to play the kindly role of a shepherd 
to the Indian lambs! As the organized Congress itself has 
thought it fit to expel him from its ranks, I do not think it 
is necessary to consider the possible hold that he is ever likely 
to have on the masses of India. 

We have seen the dictatorial hauteur of individual extremists 
that make up the Congress, but the Congress, as a body, is 
dictatorial too, and merits equal condemnation, if not more. 
In a telegram to Mrs. C. R. Das, Subash Bose said: ‘Circum- 


1 Nehru’s Autobiography. The italics are mine. 
2 The History of the Congress, by P. Sitaramayya, p. 942. 
* Ibid., p. 761. 
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stances and tyranny of majority [Congress] forced us to form 
separate party, as at Gaya, named Congress Democratic 
Party... .’! Subash Bose has consistently maintained for some 
years now that the Congress party is tyrannical and dictatorial. 
If this party does not suit him, a Congressite himself, one can 
easily imagine how unsuitable it is to represent the views of the 
masses of India. ‘Mr. N. C. Kelkar wrote to the Press, criti- 
cizing the rigid discipline of the Swaraj party which gave no 
play’, wrote Pattabhi Sitaramayya, ‘to the aspirations of the 
different sections of its members... .’? It is clear, therefore, 
from these denunciations of the Congress party by the Con- 
gressites themselves, that the Indian Congress is unsuited to 
fight for the establishment of democracy in India as, being a 
dictatorial institution itself, it cannot be honestly said to repre- 
sent India on a democratic basis. 

I have dwelt on the stuff the extremists are made of in a 
chapter entitled ‘Moderates’, and the reason why I have done 
so is to show by comparison how refreshing and sensible is the 
lead that is being given to the masses of India by the Moderates. 
There is prudence, restraint, caution, sincerity and consistency 
in their policy. They are no visionaries, but practical men 
imbued with the gift of sound diplomacy and statesmanship. 
They do not dream about India, but act on her behalf in a 
responsible manner, taking into account the capacity of the 
Indian masses to relish or digest political reforms and advance- 
ment. They are aware of the advantages that have so far come 
to India through her contact with Britain, and are anxious for 
her to continue to derive even more benefits from such a 
contact until the day when by a gradual process of evolution, 
resulting in an all-round improvement in her internal affairs, 
both social and economic, she will automatically attain an 
independent status befitting her dignity within the British 
Empire. They fully appreciate the principle underlying 


1 The History of the Congress, by P. Sitaramayya, p. 611. 
* Ibid., p. 495. 
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Gandhi’s statement that ‘the pilgrimage to Swaraj is a painful 
climb. It requires attention to details . . . it means education 
of the masses . . . Haste here is most certainly waste’ although 
Gandhi himself has forgotten his own preaching and is hasten- 
ing the process of Swaraj regardless of the fact that the ‘masses’ 
are not ‘ready’ to be so hustled — as he himself has written. 

Arrayed on the side of the policy of Moderation as opposed 
to extremism, what excellent men there were in the past, 
whose names to-day are an inspiration to all Indians on whom 
has now devolved the heritage of that sober policy for which 
they nobly laboured and died! Ranade, Gokhale, Dadabahai 
Naoroji, and Surendra Nath Banerjea! And what of the other 
Moderates — G. Subramania Aiyar, Ananda Charlu, Telang, 
Narendra Nath Sen, Bonnerjee, S. Subramania Aiyar, Ran- 
gaiah Naidu, Pherozesha Mehta, Wacha, Tyabji and C. Vija- 
yaraghavachariar, and a host of others. They never visualized 
India without the masses, and in all that they did for India 
there was no attempt at any time to thrust their views down the 
throat of any unwilling Indian, or to indulge in the spectacular 
by attracting undue notice by subversive movements. They had 
implicit faith in the ‘instinctive love of justice and fair play of 
the United Kingdom’. They respected law and order, as they 
realized that the security and peace of the country rested on 
Obedience to the same, and that failure on the part of the 
citizens to comply with the fundamental requirements of law 
would only result in chaos and confusion to the disadvantage of 
all concerned. 

What a contrast all this to the methods pursued by Gandhi 
and Nehru! They have been strenuously disciplining their 
followers in indiscipline, and inciting them to disregard and 
disobey rules and regulations carefully laid down by the 
Government for the conduct of citizens in the interests of peace, 
law and order. They are responsible for the inculcation of a 
new doctrine among young students that the breaking of rules 
in order to gain one’s purpose is not a disgraceful thing but 
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something to be proud of. This trait in the young Indian is not 
an instant danger to the British Government as they are too 
strong to be worried by any such nonsense. The day will come, 
however, when the Indians themselves will be in full control of 
India, with the Congress perhaps assuming the reins of the 
Government, and the seeds of discontent now sown among 
the students, and the systematic training in indiscipline that 
has now been imparted to them by Gandhi and Nehru, are 
bound to germinate and redound against the Congress Govern- 
ment itself. That there will be much to grouse about under a 
Congress regime is no question, as it is impossible to expect an 
unprincipled body with no administrative experience or tradi- 
tions of good government behind it to function without serious 
blunders — and when this happens, the Indians will not bother 
to agitate against the offenders in a ‘constitutional manner’, as 
they were not taught by the previous leaders of India the 
meaning of such an expression, but will simply smash the 
Congress, blessing the memories of good old Gandhi and Nehru 
for the noble lessons they taught them! India was famous 
for such behaviour long years before the advent of Britain, 
when Indians used to take the law into their own hands. 
Whenever they felt dissatisfied with anything they would loot 
and plunder, kill and massacre, which caused the formation ofa 
thousand and one opposing factions over which perpetual 
disorder and disunity reigned. As late as 1907, when the 
Congress was held at Surat, shoes and slippers were flung at 
the leaders on the platform when the election of a Moderate 
President was proposed! The police were called in to clear the 
Congress tent, and the proposer and his friends were smuggled 
away to a place of safety. Picture for a moment the idea of 
Hindus left to themselves to shape their own destiny! 

All this lamentable state of affairs was put an end to by 
Britain, only to be revived later by the sinister efforts of Tilak 
and Lajpat Rai — now being nobly pursued by Gandhi and 
Nehru. What a monument of good work to be left to the 
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Indian nation! Gokhale and Banerjea and others of their 
school of thought respected law and order. Why? Because 
they were averse from turning the Indian peoples backwards 
to the days of the jungle. For the same reason, in all their 
agitations against the British, they adopted purely constitu- 
tional methods. A respect for law and order is the basic founda- 
tion on which all civilized states in the world rest, and the 
teaching of the Congress therefore is highly to be deprecated. 

Coming now to the moderns among the Moderates and 
Liberals, we have Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Mr. Jayakar and a host of others equally important. According 
to the correspondent of The Times: “The Liberals have several 
prominent publicists whose courageous policies indicate that 
Liberalism may be a potent feature of the future. Among them 
are Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who frequently makes pronounce- 
ments which reorientate the views of many inclined to be more 
extreme; Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, an orator and prominent 
figure in the Servants of India Society, an organization which 
generally keeps the flag of Liberalism aloft; Sir Cowasjee 
Jehangir, a member of the Legislative Assembly whose business 
experience and political acumen frequently brings him into 
conflict with the Congress Party; Sir Phiroze Sethna, whose 
trenchant attacks on the Communist theories of Pandit Nehru 
indicate that opinion against this creed may yet be potently 
developed; and Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the editor of the Allaha- 
bad Leader, who freely attacks the Congress policy in a news- 
paper which exerts a moderating influence in the general 
current of Indian politics. Standing outside the party is Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, the distinguished lawyer, who has worked 
hard for Indian Nationalism within the Liberal idea, but who 
has neither the inclination nor the flair to assume actual 
leadership... .”! 

Their policy is more or less the same as laid down by the 
Moderates of old, consistent with the spirit that animated 
1 The New India, reprinted from The Times. 
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Surendra Nath Banerjea to say, when Tilak pronounced the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme to be ‘entirely unacceptable’ and 
summoned a special session of the Congress to consider the 
report: ‘We decided to abstain; we felt that these hasty and 
extreme views would dominate the deliberations of the 
Congress, and that we should not lend them the weight of our 
support by our presence.’? The parallel to this at the present 
time is found in the declaration of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, that 
India’s political objective is to be reached by a display of 
‘wisdom, experience, moderation, power of persuasion, quiet 
influence and real efficiency’. Mr. Sastri further pointed out 
to Mr. Gandhi, when persuading him to join the deliberations 
of the Round Table Conference in London, that the circum- 
stances of to-day demanded that he should change his plans, 
dismiss all disobedience from his mind, and take up the work 
of Constitution-building ‘in a spirit of complete trust in us 
[Moderates] and faith in the British people’. 

There is no question that a policy such as this expounded by 
Mr. Sastri is acceptable to the majority of the Indians, including 
Mohammedans, Princes, depressed classes and other minorities. 
Even the Congress had to admit: ‘Sapru and Jayakar as well as 
Sastriar had done great service in smoothing matters whenever 
there was difficulty... .’* Although the Congress makes the 
greatest noise and is able to get round the electorate at the 
present moment, through its sound organizations and propa- 
ganda, the Moderates are the people that really count in India 
to-day, as India is conservative in spirit and nature, and the 
policy of the Moderates consequently cannot but appeal to her. 
The future of India is indeed linked up more with the Moderates 
than the Congress, as the former are steady as a rock, and what 
India needs most is stability, peace and security. All these are 
undoubtedly assured for her under their sound guidance, 
in close collaboration with the British. Mr. Sastri pleaded with 


1 Surendra Nath Banerjea in his Memoirs. 
* The History of the Congress, by P. Sitaramayya, p. 735. 
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Mr. Gandhi that he should recognize that ‘there is some know- 
ledge, some wisdom, some patriotism even outside the ranks of 
the Congress’. How humble is this claim advanced on behalf 
of the Moderates by Mr. Sastri, and with what excellent 
restraint it is stated, in spite of the glorious constructive 
achievements of the Moderates, to which India owes a deep 
debt of gratitude! Compare this with the sketch of Mr. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru picturing himself as Rashtrapati! Is it possible for 
the discriminating Indian not to be able to see for himself 
with which group he ought to associate himself in the discharge 
of his duty to his country, although his eyes may be dimmed 
for the time being by propaganda? 

The reasons why the Moderates are a separate political 
group, and will not be merged into the Congress, are stated by 
Sir C, Y. Chintamani in the following words: ‘When they see 
the condition of the country — the hopeless disunity among the 
people, the relations of the several Communities, the minorities’ 
unwillingness to accept the decisions of the majority, the 
application by contending parties to sectional and sectarian 
strife of energy which should have been concentrated on 
national work for the achievement of Swaraj, our utter in- 
capacity to assume responsibility for the defence of the country, 
the continued existence of social customs and institutions, which 
are a negation at once of social efficiency and national unity — 
Liberals are overwhelmed by the inevitable thought of the 
immense preparation that must precede the employment of 
heroic political methods which are certain to bring forth 
severe retaliation in answer. They cannot, without being 
intellectually dishonest, without being false to the country, 
affect belief in the propriety, the wisdom or the efficiency of the 
methods of the present-day Congress, and if they are not true 
to themselves they cannot be true to the country. It would 
be best for the country if there were more of tolerance and 
judgment in the Congress. ...’1 These are indeed formidable 

1 Indian Politics since the Mutiny, by C. Y. Chintamani. 
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thoughts, entertained with such a deep sense of conviction by 
millions of Moderates in India, that it is impossible for the 
Congress to entertain the idea that it can ever presume to 
speak for the whole of India without the co-operation of this 
powerful body. 


IIo 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


WE have seen in the previous chapter that the Congress is 
not the all-representative body that it pretends to be. Except 
for a very small sprinkling of nationalist Mohammedans, who 
can be safely ignored, and a handful of others from various 
minor denominations, the Congress is entirely a Hindu body. 
The Moderates, of whom account was taken in the last chapter, 
are Hindus too, and it was pointed out that even among the 
Hindus the Congress is not the predominating party. In 
reality, the Moderates number more than the Congress, 
although the latter, owing to its well-organized propaganda 
machinery, has so far been able to attract more notice. 

The fact that the Congress candidates triumphed at the 
polls is no indication of the numerical superiority of that party, 
as it must be remembered that the Indian electorates have not 
yet learnt to exercise their votes to the general good of India, 
and are susceptible to influence. For instance, if there are two 
candidates standing for election for a particular constituency, 
one a Moderate, and the other a Congressite, the Congress 
volunteers approach the voters and make sure of them, while 
the Moderates do not bother very much. It is a case of ‘first 
come first served’ with the Indian voters; and the Congress 
certainly does understand their peculiar mentality, and makes 
good use of its knowledge. In some cases, money speaks more 
eloquently than words in influencing the voters. Here again 
the Congress has definite advantage over the Moderates, as it 
seems to have some wealth tucked away somewhere, the source 
of which has baffled many an Indian. After all, what can you 
expect of the Indian voters, the majority of whom are too 
illiterate to write their own names or read the names of the 
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candidates from among whom they are called upon to make 
the choice? The accompanying cartoon? showing the perplexity 
of the Indian voter as to whether he prefers the boot to the 
fiddle is no exaggeration, and it is a fair indication of how 
elections are conducted. 

Besides, it is always uncertain how many electors will take 
the trouble to vote, as according to Mr. Gandhi, the Indian 
masses, whose illiteracy is ‘deplorable’, ‘have no political 
consciousness’, their politics being ‘confined to bread and salt’. 
Taking, therefore, all this into account, and the inability of the 
electors to exercise their votes properly on account of their 
illiteracy and lack of experience, the successes gained by the 
Congress at the polls during the last elections are not to be 
taken too seriously as indicating the true political preference of 
India. The whole truth is, the Congress does not represent the 
masses who have clearly been made use of before they are 
ready, for in the words of Mr. Gandhi, the masses ‘are as yet 
untouched by politics . . . if we begin to use them before they 
are ready we shall cease to represent them.. .’? 

The time to judge which party in India really represents the 
whole of India is not now. Propaganda has given the Congress 
at the moment an unusual glamour. When the masses of 
India reach the stage when they can choose for themselves 
what is good for them, unfettered and uninfluenced by propa- 
ganda, as a result of exercising their own common sense and 
experience, that will be the time to judge which party is really 
representative of India. I have no hesitation in hoping that 
between the Congress and the Moderates, the latter will hold 
sway, as their policy stands for reason, restraint, caution and 
progress. 

So far, we have been only concerned with the Congress and 
Moderates, both drawn from caste Hindus. But there is yet 
another set of Hindus known as the depressed classes, or 


1 From the Morning Post, Feb. 4th, 1937. 
® Young India, Sept. 11th, 1924. 
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‘untouchables’, numbering fifty-one millions who have no 
caste at all, although they follow the Hindu religion. I propose 
to deal with them in this chapter. 

‘Untouchables’! ‘Low castes’! ‘Pariahs’! — What names to 
give your fellow-beings! And yet this is how they have been 
known and treated by the caste Hindus for close on three 
thousand years. I have known these ‘pariahs’ to be parched 
with thirst after a hard day’s work in the terrific heat of the 
Indian sun, and yet they could not find water to drink for 
miles around, as all the wells are the monopoly of the caste 
Hindus, and they dare not pollute them by drinking from them! 
Some of them can get out only at night like the owl or the field 
mouse, as their very presence is objected to by the orthodox 
Hindus, who feel they are defiled by their mere shadow! 

Have you seen a cat playing with a mouse? It does not want 
to kill the mouse immediately, but derives great pleasure from 
drawing the victim near with its sharp claws, digging them 
viciously into its body, then releasing it for a while, and then 
grabbing it again, and repeating the cruel process of clawing, 
spurning, and teasing all the time. The cat is serenely callous 
about it all, but it is agony to the poor mouse. The torture 
inflicted on the depressed classes by the Hindus is similar to 
that of the torture inflicted on the mouse by the cat, with the 
difference that the cat gets tired of the game after about 
ten minutes, and kills the mouse outright, but the caste Hindus 
have carried on this game tirelessly against the depressed 
classes for three thousand years! It is simply wicked, and there 
is no excuse whatever for this atrocity, as the Hindus are sup- 
posed to be most spiritually minded, and claim that their 
civilization is superior to that of any other nation in the world. 
If their treatment of the depressed classes is a specimen of their 
civilization, God forbid that the other nations of the werld ever 
attain the ‘perfection’ that the Hindu civilization has reached! 

In a speech at the Dharwar Social Conference held on 
April 27th, 1903, Mr. Gokhale gave a vivid picture of the 
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sufferings of the depressed classes at the hands of the Hindus 
and exhorted the Hindus in the name of justice and humanity 
to mend their ways towards the depressed classes. Here are 
some extracts from that speech: “The condition of the low 
castes — it is painful to call them low castes—is not only un- 
satisfactory ... it is so deeply deplorable that it constitutes a 
grave blot on our social arrangements; and further, the attitude 
of our educated men towards this class is profoundly painful 
and humiliating. I do not propose to deal with this subject 
as an antiquarian; I only want to make a few general observa- 
tions from the standpoint of justice, humanity, and national 
self-interest. I think all fair-minded persons will have to admit 
that it is absolutely monstrous that a class of human beings, 
with bodies similar to our own, with brains that can think and 
with hearts that can feel, should be perpetually condemned to a 
low life of utter wretchedness, servitude, and mental and moral 
degradation, and that permanent barriers should be placed 
in their way so that it should be impossible for them ever to 
overcome them and improve their lot. This is deeply revolting 
to our sense of justice. I believe one has only to put oneself 
mentally into their place to realize how grievous this injustice 
is. We may touch a cat, a dog; we may touch any other 
animal, but the touch of these human beings is pollution! And 
so complete is now the mental degradation of these people 
that they themselves see nothing in such treatment to resent, 
that they acquiesce in it as though nothing better than that 
was their due... This question, therefore, is, in the first 
place, a question of sheer justice... . 

‘Next, as I have already said, it is a question of humanity. 
It is sometimes urged that if we have our castes, the people 
in the West have their classes, and after all, there is not much 
difference between the two. A little reflection will, however, 
show that the analogy is quite fallacious. The classes of the 
West are a perfectly elastic institution, and not rigid or cast- 
iron like our castes. Mr. Chamberlain [Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
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lain] who is the most masterful personage in the British 
Empire to-day, was at one time a shoemaker and then a screw- 
maker. Of course, he did not make shoes himself, but that was 
the trade by which he made money. Mr. Chamberlain to-day 
dines with Royalty, and mixes with the highest in the land on 
terms of absolute equality. Will a shoemaker ever be able to 
rise in India in the social scale in a similar fashion, no matter 
how gifted by nature he might be? A great writer has said that 
castes are eminently useful for the preservation of Society, but 
that they are utterly unsuited for purposes of progress. And 
this I think is perfectly true. If you want to stand where you 
were a thousand years ago, the system of castes need not be 
modified in any material degree. If, however, you want to 
emerge out of the slough in which you have long remained 
sunk, it will not do for you to insist on a rigid adherence to caste. 
Modern civilization has accepted greater equality for all as its 
watchword, as against privilege and exclusiveness, which were 
the root ideas of the old world. And the large humanity of these 
days requires that we should acknowledge its claims by seeking 
the amelioration of the helpless condition of our down-trodden 
countrymen. 

‘Finally, gentlemen, this is a question of National Self- 
interest. How can we possibly realize our national aspirations, 
how can our country ever hope to take her place among the 
nations of the world, if we allow large numbers of our country- 
men to remain sunk in ignorance, barbarism, and degrada- 
tion? Unless these men are gradually raised to a higher level, 
morally and intellectually, how can they possibly understand 
our thoughts or share our hopes or co-operate with us in our 
efforts? Can you not realize that so far as the work of national 
elevation is concerned, the energy, which these classes might 
be expected to represent, is simply unavailable to us? I under- 
stand that that great thinker and observer, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, held this view very strongly. I think that there is not 
much hope for us as a nation unless the help of all classes, 
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including those that are known as low castes, is forthcoming for 
the work that lies before us. ... 

*,.. I think if there is one question of social reform more 
than another that should stir the enthusiasm of our educated 
young men and inspire them with unselfish purpose, it is this 
question of the degraded condition of our low castes. Cannot 
a few men — five per cent, four per cent, three, two, even one 
per cent — of the hundreds and hundreds of graduates that 
the university turns out every year, take it upon themselves to 
dedicate their lives to this sacred work of the elevation of low 
castes? My appeal is not to the old or the middle-aged, the 
grooves of their lives are fixed, but I think I may well address 
such an appeal to the young members of our community — to 
those who have not yet decided upon their future course and 
who entertain the noble aspiration of devoting to a worthy 
cause the education which they have received. What the 
country needs most at the present moment is a spirit of self- 
sacrifice on the part of our educated young men, and they may 
take it from me that they cannot spend their lives in a better 
cause than raising the moral and intellectual level of these 
unhappy low castes, and promoting their general well-being.’ 

This speech of Mr. Gokhale in defence of the depressed classes 
was delivered thirty-seven years ago. Eight years previous to 
that, Justice Renade had made a similar denunciation of the 
conduct of the high castes towards the low castes. Even 
granting it took thousands of years for the Hindus to discover 
the cruelty they were persistently practising on their fellow- 
beings, one is entitled to ask, when at last the cruelty was dis- 
covered, what steps did the Hindus as a body take to combat 
with the evil or put a stop to it? Apparently nothing, and it 
might as well have remained undiscovered, for judging by 
practical results (not taking into account the outbursts of 
sympathy expressed by a few well-meaning Indians following the 
lead of Mr. Gandhi, and the passing of resolutions by the Congress 
for the amelioration of the depressed classes at which per- 
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formance of course there is nobody in the world to beat the 
Indian Congress), the evil still persists, and is bound to persist, 
for many centuries yet to come, unless there is a change of 
heart. Such a change would permit the orthodox high castes 
to give their sons and daughters in marriage to the educated 
among the depressed classes, or at least allow them to dine and 
interdine with them! 

Mr. Gandhi, during his Harijan tour, which he undertook 
with a view to improve the lot of the depressed classes, nearly 
lost his life at Poona on June 25th, 1934. A bomb intended for 
him exploded a little too soon, resulting in injuries to seven 
persons. The same fate awaits anyone who chooses to exceed 
the limit of lip sympathy and tries to do something practical 
for the amelioration of the depressed classes. The Congress 
politicians dwelling in the cities may comfort themselves and 
others for political reasons that ‘untouchability’ is rapidly 
disappearing, but they know in their heart of hearts that such 
disappearance is nothing more than a dream. The marriage 
of Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s (Madras Premier) daughter to 
Mr. Gandhi’s son is often pointed out in the Congress circles 
as a forerunner of the extinction of the caste system. What 
hopes! In any case, Gandhi does not belong to the depressed 
class, and it is indeed a great honour for any person to establish 
matrimonial relationship with such a national hero. One 
wonders if Mr. Rajagopalachariar would have given his 
daughter in marriage to the son of Mr. M. C. Raja or Dr. 
Ambedkar — both leaders of the depressed classes. 

This sin has been permeating the body and soul of the high 
castes for ages, and has taken vicious root in the Hindu 
system. If you do not like castor oil, you simply do not like it: 
you cannot be ordered to like it. Even if it is poured down your 
throat, somebody actually closing your nose that you may 
not be put off by its smell, the fact remains that you still don’t 
like it. The position is exactly identical in respect of the caste 
Hindus and the depressed classes. Mr. Gandhi is trying to 
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pour down the throats of the caste Hindus castor oil (depressed 
classes), which they positively loathe, and although the Hindus 
might let him have his own way once in a while, it is too much 
to expect them to ever develop an everlasting love for castor oil. 

Fifty-one millions of depressed classes at logger-heads with 
the Hindus is a big slice off the latter who go to make up the 
Congress. All the pretensions of the Congress to represent the 
whole of India are futile unless a union of some sort between 
them is kept patched up, and hence the ‘cup of love’ that is now 
being offered to the depressed classes, in the shape of per- 
missions to worship gods in the temple! 

The audacity of the Hindus to dictate to mankind as to who 
shall worship God and who shall not! Their audacity in 
daring to derive satisfaction from their decree that the depressed 
classes can approach the presence of God in the temples, and 
claiming this act to their credit after subjecting them to in- 
human and shameful treatment for three thousand years! 
Can profanity go farther? One can easily imagine the plight of 
the depressed classes under a Government composed of ortho- 
dox Hindus, who having taken three thousand years to discover 
the crime they have been habitually perpetrating against their 
fellow-creatures, can only grant them permission to worship 
God! No; the Hindus cannot, and ought not, to get away as 
easily as this. ‘What these people need’, says Mr. Gandhi, ‘is 
protection from social and religious persecution. Custom which 
is often more powerful than law has brought them to a degrada- 
tion of which...every thinking Hindu has need to be 
ashamed and fo do penance... .’! The question is what penance 
can atone for a crime which has lasted for three thousand 
years; a crime which has made the depressed classes social 
lepers; a crime that has stunted their progress, socially, men- 
tally, spiritually and physically; a crime that has doomed 
them to eternal bondage and slavery? I do not think that any- 

1 The Nation’s Voice, Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad, 1932. The italics are 
mine. 
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thing that the Hindus can do now, or promise to do in the 
coming three thousand years, can sufficiently atone for the 
rascality and brutality of it. How quick have the Hindus been 
to talk about British exploitation and all the rest of it, which is 
a mere pinprick compared with the various exploitations they 
have been carrying on against their own fellow-beings. The 
penance suggested by Mr. Gandhi ought to take a severe 
form: they should en masse lay prostrate before the low castes all 
over India and apologize to them with profound sincerity for 
all the wrongs and sins against them for the past three thousand 
years, and take a solemn oath that in the future they will admit 
them into their homes, and eat and drink with them. In other 
words, a complete change of heart is essential before their for- 
saken brethren can be reclaimed into the Hindu fold, and unless 
this takes place, the high castes and the low castes are bound to 
remain detached from each other, like oil and water incapable 
of mixing, relapsing into bitter feuds as soon as the political 
necessity for such an amalgamation is over, either on account 
of the overthrow of the Congress or the ascendancy of the 
Mohammedans — a possibility which I do not rule out (if ever 
the British gave up India) owing to the military superiority of 
the latter over the former. 

The evil—nay, the wanton cruelty — perpetrated by the high 
castes against the low castes persists to-day as rampant as ever, 
in spite of the great impetus in the direction of reform given by 
Mr. Gandhi and a few of his adherents. Mr. Nehru, however, 
was rather callous about it, and was annoyed that Mr. Gandhi 
should waste his time over the Harijan Reform movement, 
while the programme of non-co-operation and civil dis- 
obedience remained unattended. Here are his remarks: ‘I felt 
annoyed with him for choosing a side issue for his final 
sacrifice .. . What would be the result on our freedom move- 
ment? Would not the larger issues fade into the background??? 

Here is an instance of a leader, who is not able to discriminate 

1 Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 370. 
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which of the two issues, amelioration of the lot of the tortured 
and hunted depressed classes, or the pursuit of a theoretical idea, 
so dear to a select few, but which does not mean a thing to 
ninety per cent of the Indian peoples, is the more urgent. 
I dread the time when India’s destinies are to be presided over 
by such men, whose brains are saturated with political philoso- 
phies of all descriptions, but whose capacity for administration 
is poorer than that of an Indian police or excise sub-inspector. 
Through lack of experience and forethought, they are apt to 
let India down hopelessly when weighty decisions are to be 
taken on her behalf in the years to come. It is true there 
is not much glamour in working for the improvement of the 
depressed classes while there is glory and fame in being a 
‘Rashtrapati’. But there are moments when less glamorous 
things (if one goes about them sincerely) are more pleasing 
in the sight of God than all the bravado attached to bigger 
movements, and for this reason I entirely agree with Mr. 
Gandhi when he turned his attention to rectify a wrong that 
has persisted through the centuries. 

Nor is the sin confined to the Brahmins alone, although they 
are admittedly the worst offenders. I have also come across a 
few instances where even the Indian Christians have behaved 
badly towards the depressed classes. A Nadhar Christian girl 
fell in love with a man from the depressed classes and married 
him. The Nadhar Christians in the locality were very upset, 
nay enraged, and one of them actually hit the bridegroom with 
a slipper!? 

Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India, dated May 25th, 1921: 
‘Swaraj is a meaningless term, if we desire to keep a fifth of 
India under perpetual subjection and deliberately deny to 
them the fruits of national culture. We are seeking the aid of 
God in this great purification movement, but we deny to the 
most deserving among His creatures the rights of humanity. 


1 For a fuller appreciation of the disabilities of the depressed classes as they 
exist to-day, see Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, vol. 1, pp. 37-39- 
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Inhuman ourselves, we may not plead before the Throne for 
the deliverance from the inhumanity of others.’ Again writing 
in the Nation’s Voice (Narajivan Press, Ahmedabad, 1932), 
Mr. Gandhi said: ‘I should have the most drastic legislation 
rendering criminal all the special persecution to which these 
fellow countrymen of mine are subjected by the so-called higher 
classes.’ 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore puts in a nutshell the position of 
the depressed classes as it is to-day in these words: ‘Until we 
can cast off our individual... folly; as long as we remain 
unable to grant to our countrymen the full rights of man; as 
long as...our men in power glory in keeping their sub- 
ordinates under their heels, our higher castes think nothing of 
looking down on the lowest castes as worse than beasts; so lcng ~hall 
we not have the right or power to demand from the English- 
man proper behaviour towards ourselves... .”! 

It was this plight of the depressed classes, recognized by one 
and all in India, that led the British Government to decide to 
make them an entirely separate community, and to cut them 
off from the Hindus in the new electorate. Such a divorce was 
calculated to advance the position of the depressed classes, but 
Mr. Gandhi resisted it on the ground that the Hindu community 
must not be split up, and that the lot of the depressed classes 
must be ameliorated within Hinduism. In 1933, therefore, he 
began his great fast, the fast that was to have been unto death, 
for the depressed classes. In order to save his life, the British 
and the orthodox Hindus patched up a compromise which 
Mr. Gandhi accepted. The correspondence that passed between 
Mr. Gandhi and the British Government on the subject is 
rather voluminous, but it is worth while reproducing the final 
reply of the British Premier to Mr. Gandhi, as it brings out 
clearly the reasons which impelled the British Government to 
decide on a separate electorate for the depressed classes. 


1 Greater India, p. 101. The italics are mine. 
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10 Downing Street 
September 8th, 1932 
‘DEAR Mr. GANDHI, 

‘I have received your letter with much surprise and, let 
me add, with very sincere regret. Moreover, I cannot help 
thinking that you have written it under a misunderstanding as 
to what the decision of His Majesty’s Government as regards the 
depressed classes really implies. We have always understood 
you were irrevocably opposed to the permanent segregation 
of the depressed classes from the Hindu community. You made 
your position very clear in the Minorities Committee of the 
Round Table Conference and you expressed it again in the 
letter you wrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on 11th March. We also 
know your view was shared by the great body of Hindu 
opinion, and we, therefore, tock it into most careful account 
when we were considering the question of representation of the 
depicssed classes. 

‘Whilst, in view of the numerous appeals we have received 
from depressed class organizations and the generally admitted 
social disabilities under which they labour and which you have 
often recognized, we feel it our duty to safeguard what we 
believed to be the right of the depressed classes to a fair propor- 
tion of iepresentation in the Legislatures. 

‘Under the Government scheme the depressed classes will 
remain part of the Hindu community, and will vote with the 
Hindueiectorate on an equal footing, but for the first twenty years, 
while still remaining electorally part of the Hindu community, 
they will receive, through a limited number of special constitu- 
encies, means of safeguarding their rights and interests that, we 
are convinced, is necessary, under present conditions. 

‘Where these constituencies are created, members of the 
depressed classes will not be deprived of their votes in the 
general Hindu constituencies, but will have two votes in order 
that their membership of the Hindu community should remain 
unimpaired. 
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“We have deliberately decided against the creation of what 
you describe as a communal electorate for the depressed classes 
and included all depressed class voters in the general or Hindu 
constituencies so that the higher caste candidates should 
have to solicit their votes and they of the higher castes at 
elections. Thus in every way was the unity of Hindu Society 
preserved. 

‘We felt, however, that during the early period of Responsible 
Government when power in the Provinces would pass to who- 
ever possessed a majority in the Legislatures, it was essential 
that the depressed classes, whom you have yourself described 
in your letter to Sir Samuel Hoare as having been consigned by 
caste Hindus to calculated degradation for centuries, should 
return a certain number of members of their own choosing to 
Legislatures of seven of the nine Provinces, to voice their 
grievances and their ideals and prevent decisions going against 
them without the Legislature and the Government listening 
to their case, in a word, to place them in a position to speak for 
themselves, which every fair-minded person must agree to be 
necessary. We did not consider the method of electing special 
representatives by reservation of seats in the existing conditions 
under any system of franchise which is practicable, of members 
who could genuinely represent them and be responsible for 
them, because, in practically all cases, such members would be 
elected by a majority consisting of higher caste Hindus. 

‘The special advantage initially given under our scheme -to 
the depressed classes, by means of a limited number of special 
constituencies in addition to their normal electoral rights in 
the general Hindu constituencies, is wholly different in con- 
ception and effect from the method of representation adopted 
for a minority such as the Muslims by means of separate 
communal electorates. For example, a Muslim cannot vote 
or be a candidate in a general constituency, whereas any 
electorally qualified member of the depressed class can vote in 
and stand for the general constituency. 
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“The number of territorial seats allotted to Muslims is 
naturally conditioned by the fact that it is impossible for them 
to gain any further territorial seats, and in most Provinces they 
enjoy weightage in excess of their population ratio; the number 
of special: seats to be filled from special depressed class con- 
stituencies will be seen to be small, and has been fixed not to 
provide a quota numerically appropriate for the total repre- 
sentation of the whole of the depressed class population, but 
solely to secure a minimum number of spokesmen for the 
depressed classes in the Legislature who are chosen exclusively 
by the depressed classes. The proportion of their special seats 
is everywhere much below the population percentage of the 
depressed classes. ' 

‘As I understand your attitude, you propose to adopt the 
extreme course of starving yourself to death not in order to 
secure that the depressed classes should have joint electorates 
with other Hindus, because that is already provided, nor to 
maintain the unity of Hindus, which is also provided, but 
solely to prevent the depressed classes, who admittedly suffer 
from terrible disabilities to-day, from being able to secure a 
limited number of representatives of their own choosing to 
speak on their behalf in the Legislatures which will have a 
dominating influence over their future. 

‘In the light of these very fair and cautious proposals, I am 
quite unable to understand the reason of the decision you have 
taken and can only think you have made it under a mis- 
apprehension of the actual facts. 

‘In response to a very general request from Indians, after 
they had failed to produce a settlement themselves, the Govern- 
ment, much against its will, undertook to give a decision on 
the minorities question. They have now given it, and they 
cannot be expected to alter it except on the conditions they 
have stated. I am afraid, therefore, that my answer to you 
must be that the Government’s decision stands and that only 
agreement of the communities themselves can substitute other 
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electoral arrangements for those that Government Have devised 
in a sincere endeavour to weight the conflicting claims on their 
just merits. 

“You ask that this correspondence including your letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare of March 11th should be published. As it 
would seem to be unfair if your present internment were to 
deprive you of the opportunity of explaining to the public the 
reason why you intend to fast, I readily accede to the request if, 
on reconsideration, you repeat it. Let me, however, once again 
urge you to consider the actual details of Government’s decision 
and ask yourself seriously the question whether it really justifies 
you in taking the action you contemplate. 

I am, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Sd.) J. Ramsay MacDona op.’ 


Mr. Gandhi objected to the grant of separate electorates to 
the depressed classes on the ground that it was ‘harmful for 
them and for Hinduism’. It is, however, difficult to see where 
the ‘harm’ comes so far as the depressed classes are concerned 
in their being isolated from their tyrants in respect of whom 
Mr. Gandhi himself observed: ‘I feel that no penance that the Hindu 
may do can in any way compensate for the calculated degradation to 
which they have consigned the depressed classes for centurtes.’ 

As for ‘separate electorates’ being harmful to ‘Hinduism’, 
what is Hinduism after all? It is a religion that has not enly 
enslaved India to primitive customs and superstitions for 
centuries, but has divided the Hindus into various sects and 
castes making India disunited and disjointed. 

If Hinduism is a sound or true religion, what was the need 
on the part of India’s brilliant thinkers for founding Brahmo 
Samaj and Arya Samaj? Why was Mr. Gandhi not content 
with Hinduism? Why did Mr. Nehru condemn Hinduism in 
these words: ‘The spectacle of what is called religion or at any rate 
organized religion in India... has filled me with horror and I have 
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frequently condemned it and wished to make a clean sweep of tt... .”* 

It is clear therefore that Mr. Gandhi’s objection to the grant 
of separate electorates to the depressed classes could not have 
been due to religious reasons. He was obviously actuated by 
political motives when he took that strong stand against the 
British Government. Fifty-one millions of the depressed classes 
cut off from the main Hindu fold would terribly weaken the 
position of the Hindus, and particularly the Congress, which 
was anxious to make out that there was not only unity in India 
but that it represented the whole of India. 

In this connection the book, entitled Confederacy of India, by 
‘A Punjabi’, published by Nawab Sir Muhammad Shah Nawaz 
Khan of Mamdot, Lahore, contains these significant remarks: 
‘The conduct of Mr. Gandhi in retiring from the Congress to 
carry on his Harijan work and at the same time remaining 
supreme authority in that organization is not without signifi- 
cance. What is the reason for playing this double role? He 
retired from the Congress to consolidate the position of the 
Hindu community internally, by permanently bridging over 
the social gulf between the 16 crore high castes and 8 crore low 
castes, and to remove all chances of the latter’s leaving the 
Hindu fold by the removal of the social disabilities from which 
they are suffering at present on account of the pernicious caste 
system. In other words he retired from active politics to ensure 
the solid three-quarters Hindu majority against a quarter Muslim 
minority instead of the present half secure and quarter in- 
secure Hindu majority against the same quarter Muslim 
minority. Had he taken this step without first nominally 
retiring from the Congress he, and on account of him the whole 
Congress, would have unreservedly made themselves open 
to the criticism that they are unfair. So it was necessary 
for him to withdraw himself from the Congress, without 
actually dissociating from it. A point worth noting in this 
connection is that Mahatma Gandhi, who was little perturbed 

1Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 374. The italics are mine. 
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at the time when the Lucknow Pact was being torn to pieces 
by the communal Hindus, became very much upset over a 
question likely to cause a split between the high castes and low 
castes, who together constitute three-quarters Hindu majority 
against the Muslim minority and could even threaten to starve 
himself to death, and in fact actually did starve for weeks 
together until a decision was reached according to his wishes. 
No inspired fast of Mr. Gandhi came to the rescue of the League- 
Congress pact. We do not grudge his concern for the Harijans 
or his attempts to raise up a down-trodden section of his 
community; we rather very much appreciate it. We make 
mention of it simply in order to point out the disparity between 
his conduct on two separate occasions, one relating to an 
actual split between the Hindus and Muslims, and the other 
to a likely split in the Hindu fold. To what can the absence of 
feeling in one case and its abundant presence in the other be 
ascribed? 

‘It appears that when the parties to an issue are Hindus he 
unhesitatingly declares a hunger strike in order to coerce the 
one who happens to be the aggressor into submitting to his 
wishes and decision. But when it is a matter between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, and the former happen to be the 
aggressors, he never resorts to a threat of fasting to death. 
This is because either he knows that such a threat can achieve 
desirable results only in the former case and not in the latter 
case, or because he intentionally abstains from getting justice 
done to the Muslims, when they happen to be the aggrieved 
party. In other words, his conception of ‘justice’ is relative to 
the Hindu society, and he does not believe in moral justice, 
the very basis of ethics.’ 

Anyway, whatever the motive of Mr. Gandhi, the British 
Government took the only sensible view it was possible to take, 
and declared itself in favour of separate electorates for the 
depressed classes, whereupon Mr. Gandhi started his fast in 
protest, which was to have been unto death, but which he 
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called off when a compromise was effected. It is indeed 
pleasant to think that concessions can be wrested by a sort of 
coercion in the shape of fasts from a strong Government like 
the British Government. A Government that can pamper to 
the whims and oddities of an individual and humour him by 
becoming absurdly sentimental as to let him have his own way 
in spite of its considered opinion that he is wrong, must be a 
very soft Government, and any charge by the Congress that 
it is oppressive or tyrannical cannot but be unfounded. I wonder 
what Hitler would have done under the circumstances, or even 
Nehru himself, if he were a Dictator? He was, indeed, not very 
pleased about this fast of Mr. Gandhi. He said: ‘I felt angry 
with him at his religious and sentimental approach to a 
political question, and his frequent references to God in con- 
nection with it. He even seemed to suggest that God had 
indicated the very date of the fast. What a terrible example to 
set....'? Mr. Gandhi and his fasts remind me of a spoilt child 
that sets up a terrific scream, and refuses to eat anything if 
what he wants is denied to him. 

Compared with the protest lodged by Mr. Gandhi the letter 
of the British Prime Minister displays a genuine regard for 
the welfare of the oppressed community. That it is even 
parental in its attitude even the worst enemies of the British 
cannot fail to discover. As for the depressed classes themselves, 
they can see enough in the correspondence to indicate to 
them unmistakably who are their friends. 

Mr. Gandhi could have served the interests of the depressed 
classes much better, if instead of worrying the British Govern- 
ment with his ultimatum he had presented it to the Hindus. 
He could have challenged them to admit, within forty-eight 
hours, at least one ‘untouchable’ into the kitchen of each of their 
homes, and eat with him as a token of their future good will 
towards the depressed classes. For this he could have threatened 
to ‘fast unto death’. If the Hindus, in fear of losing their 


1J. Nehru’s Autobiography, p. 370. 
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Mahatma, had carried out his desires, and extended their 
hospitality to the depressed classes in their ‘Holy of Hollies’ 
(the kitchen), the depressed classes would have regarded it as a 
sure sign that the orthodox Hindus were genuine in their efforts 
to do the necessary penance, and might have themselves told 
the British Government that they could trust their interests to 
their Hindu brethren. This would have not only simplified the 
matter very much, but would have paved the way for real 
unity between the Hindus and the depressed classes. In 
sending the ultimatum to the British Government, however, 
Mr. Gandhi must have felt that his life was safer in its hands 
than his own compatriots, who would not have hesitated to 
sacrifice him in order to preserve their orthodoxy. As long as 
Mr. Gandhi dabbled with politics and pampered to the whims 
of the nationalist Hindus he was a leader and a hero, but the 
moment he diverted his attention to social reform of a kind 
that was distasteful to the orthodox Hindus, his countrymen 
wanted to throw him overboard. A statement issued from 
Vienna by Messrs. V. J. Patel and Subash Bose ran: ‘We are 
clearly of the opinion that Mr. Gandhi as a political leader has 
failed.’ At this rate what chances have the depressed classes 
of ever being considered anything other than ‘beasts’ by their 
orthodox Hindu brethren? Mr. Gandhi has certainly dedicated 
himself to the service of the depressed classes, but he is only one 
among three hundred and fifty million people. It has taken 
three thousand years for the Hindus to produce a man like 
Mr. Gandhi who could have the courage to break the shackles 
of Hindu orthodoxy —and it does not look as though India can 
produce another one like him for many centuries yet. If the 
depressed classes have to wait for their amelioration on the 
advent of new Gandhis, they fear they will have to wait 
endlessly. 

The following is an indictment of the Congress in its relation 
to the depressed classes by Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M.L.c., 
President, All-India Depressed Classes Association, who said: 
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‘So far as my community is concerned and confining myself 
to the Madras Presidency, I make bold to say that in the hands 
of the Congress the cause of the Depressed Classes has not been 
advanced further than before the Congress assumed office. 

“Two years of Congress rule in Madras has done nothing for 
the Scheduled Castes. The Madras Congress Party had men- 
tioned “‘two important measures for the amelioration of the 
Scheduled Castes’. One, the Malabar Temple Entry Act, 
was a dead letter to-day; the other, the Removal of Civil 
Disabilities Act, did not enact anything new. The Temple 
Entry Indemnity Act had made the Scheduled Castes a pawn 
in a game between the Premier and the Sanatanists. The 
Madras Temple Entry Bill was torpedoed by the Congress 
Party in the Assembly. 

‘The Congress Party had made no attempt, in the matter of 
education, to introduce compulsory elementary education in 
any District. Neither the Agriculturists’ Relief Act nor the 
Debt Relief Act offered relief to the members of this com- 
munity who formed the bulk of the agricultural labouring 
population. 

‘The Congress in Madras had been trying to enforce large 
policies without a change of heart towards the Depressed 
Classes.’? 

In the meantime, the British Church Missionary Societies, 
the Salvation Army, English Missionaries and English residents 
in India have done more to help the depressed classes in their 
plight, unhappiness and degradation than all the Hindus in 
India put together, and the depressed classes in consequence 
would sooner be under the rule of Britain than under the 
tyranny of the Hindus. In politics the attitude of the depressed 
classes is not yet properly set, but being Indians, after all, with 
legitimate aspirations in regard to their own country, they 
desire to see India self-governed so long as their interests are 
properly safeguarded, but are not anxious that India’s con- 

1 Times of India, Dec. 2nd, 1939. 
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nections should ever be completely severed from Britain. 
Dominion Status and not complete independence may be 
said to be their goal, and in this they may well be described 
as the ‘Moderates’ of India, and taking their sides definitely 
with the ‘Hindu Moderates’ who have already been described 
in the previous chapter, and the Muslims and other minorities 
who form the theme of the next chapter. 
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THE MOHAMMEDANS AWD OTHER 
MINORITIES 


SCATTERED amongst 216 million of Hindus of India are 
approximately 70 million Mohammedans. They have a widely 
different type of culture introduced and spread into India as a 
consequence of a series of invasions from the north and west 
which has taken place within historic times. The grand 
monuments of Mogul architecture stand to-day as a perpetual 
‘reminder of the vanished glory and domination of their rule. 
The Mohammedans claim that they are a nation hy themselves 
with little in common with the Hindus, which is true, and it is 
this claim, by which they have sought for centuries to assert 
their individuality and independence at every turn and phase 
of Indian life, religious, intellectual, social, political and 
economic, that has created the serious ‘communal problem’ in 
India. This problem not only fosters disunity and strife between 
the Hindus and Mohammedans, often resulting in serious riots, 
but has been a standing bar to India’s political and constitu- 
tional advancement. 

Hindu-Muslim antagonism is not analogous to the separa- 
tion between religious denominations in Europe. Differer es of 
race, a different system of law, a different culture, and the 
absence of inter-marriage constitute a far more effective 
barrier. 

In British India, the Hindu population amounts to 163 
million and the Mohammedans to approximately 594 million. 
In two of the Governors’ Provinces, Mohammedans are in a 
majority; their total in Bengal amounts to 25,210,000 out of the 
47 million which that province contains, and in the Punjab 
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Mohammedans number eleven million out of a total of just over 
20 million. In the other seven provinces they are everywhere 
in a minority. In Assam they are 28 per cent of the population; 
in Bombay 1g per cent; in the United Provinces 14 per cent; 
in Behar and Orissa 10 per cent; and in Madras just over 6 per 
cent. In the Central Provinces they amount to only 500,000 
out of a total population of nearly 14 million; and out of Burma’s 
13 million (of which more than 11 million are Buddhists) they 
number 500,000. One of the difficulties, therefore, in adjusting 
representation in the provincial legislatures, is to devise a 
scheme which takes due account of Mohammedan predomi- 
nance where it is found to occur, and at the same time provides 
adequate representation where Muslims are in a minority. It is 
an elementary reflection, but one not always borne in mind, 
that weightage in favour of one interest necessarily involves a 
reduction in the proportionate representation of the rest. 
In the North-West Frontier Province, Mohammedans are in 
a large majority (over 2 million out of a total of 2} million in 
the administered territory); and in the administered area of 
Baluchistan, they amount to 367,000 out of a total of 420,000. 
Turning to the Indian States, the total Hindu population is 
534% million, and the total Mohammedan population 9} 
million. Mohammedans are in a majority in Kashmir, though 
the ruling house is Hindu. On the other hand, Hyderabad, 
with a total population of 124 million, of which more than 104 
million are Hindus, has as its ruler the Nizam, who is a 
Mohammedan. 

The distribution, therefore, of the population as between 
Hindu and Mohammedans provides one of the most serious 
problems for Indian statesmanship, especially when this question 
recurs in different forms and degrees in almost every part of 
India. The minority community is not concentrated in one 
part of the area, as Protestants in Ireland are in Ulster. It is 
mainly represented in the north-western parts of India, and 
in eastern Bengal, but its numbers elsewhere are not sufficiently 
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small to be disregarded, and not sufficiently large to claim the 
mastery of numbers. 

On Indian soil the opposition of these two faiths is sharply 
intensified by religious practices which are only too likely 
to provoke mutual ill-feeling. The devout Hindu regards the 
cow as an object of great veneration, while the ceremonial 
sacrifice of cows or other animals is a feature of the annual 
Mohammedan festival known as the Bagr Id. Hindu music 
played through the streets on the occasion of the procession 
of an idol, or in connection with a marriage celebration, may 
take place at a time when the Mohammedans of the town are at 
worship in an adjoining mosque, and hence arises an outbreak 
of resentment which is apt to degenerate into a serious quarrel. 
The religious anniversaries observed by Moslems are fixed 
by reference to a lunar year, which does not correspond with 
the adjusted Hindu calendar, and consequently it occasionally 
happens that dates of special importance in the two religions 
coincide, as, for instance, when an anniversary of Muslim 
mourning synchronizes with a day of Hindu rejoicing. The 
authorities responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
are then faced with a time of special anxiety. In spite of the 
constant watchfulness of the police authorities, and of the 
earnest efforts of leaders in both communities to reach a 
modus vivendi, the immediate occasion of communal disorder 
is nearly always the religious issue. On the other hand, when 
communal feeling is roused on some matter of secular interest, 
religious zeal is always present to stimulate conflict, and parti- 
sans are not slow to exploit the opportunity. 

The occasions when Hindu-Mohammedan tension 1s carried 
to the point of violent outbreak have, unfortunately, not 
diminished since the Reforms. In the five years 1923 to 1927 
approximately 450 lives have been lost and 5000 persons have 
been injured in communal riots; these figures include some 
disturbances in which Sikhs were involved. A statement laid 
on the table of the Legislative Assembly showed that from 
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September 1927 to June 1928 there had been nineteen serious 
Hindu-Mohammedan riots, which had affected every province 
except Madras. 

The Report of the Bombay Riots Inquiry Committee 
published in August last, observes that at least twenty serious 
communal riots have occurred in various parts of India, the 
two Bombay riots alone accounting for the deaths of nearly 
two hundred persons. It is noteworthy that in Bombay, where 
Hindu-Mohammedan tension does not normally exist to the 
extent that it does in Calcutta, the origin of the recent riots 
was not communal, but was to be found in inflammatory 
speeches made by extremist leaders during a textile strike, 
followed by an outbreak of wild rumour and isolated murders, 
after which communal feeling was inevitably aroused. 

The Congress will have it that the Hindu-Mohammedan 
tension is aggravated by the prevailing system of communal 
representation, under which Muslim voters form a separate 
electoral roll and choose their own members, while non- 
Mohammedan electors are grouped in distinct constituencies 
and elect their own representatives. But the fact is, this separa- 
tion actually reduces the chances of conflict, as the rival 
communities are not fighting against one another for the same 
seats, but each is concerned solely with selection from inside 
its own body, and there is no solid ground, therefore, for 
supposing that if communal representation were abolished 
communal strife would disappear. The true cause lies deeper 
and arises from conditions which are far more difficult to 
change than the mechanics of representation. 

So long as authority was firmly established in British hands, 
and self-government was not thought of, Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry was confined to a narrower field. This was not merely 
because the presence of a neutral bureaucracy discouraged 
strife. A further reason was that there was little for members 
of the community to fear from the predominance of the other. 
The comparative absence of communal strife in the Indian 
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States to-day may be similarly explained. Many who are well 
acquainted with conditions in British India a generation ago 
would testify that at that epoch so much good feeling had been 
engendered between the two sides that communal tension 
as a threat to civil peace was at a minimum. But the coming of 
the Reforms and the anticipation of what may follow them have 
given new point to Hindu-Muslim competition. A great 
part of the evidence given before the Simon Commission was 
on communal lines. The one community naturally lays claim 
to the rights of a majority and relies upon its qualifications of 
better education and greater wealth; the other is all the more 
determined on those accounts to secure effective protection 
for its members, and does not forget that it represents the 
previous conquerors of the country. It wishes to be assured of 
adequate representation and of a full share of official posts. The 
true cause, therefore, of the Hindu-Muslim tension is the 
struggle for political power and for the opportunities which 
political power confers. 

The Congress will, however, have it that it is all due to the 
British Policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ — but listen to the exhorta- 
tion of Lord Irwin when he was the Viceroy calling for Hindu- 
Muslim unity in a speech that he delivered at the Chelmsford 
Club, Simla, on July 17th, 1926. He said: ‘Let the leaders and 
thoughtful men in each community, the Hindu among the 
Hindus and Muslim among the Muslims, throw themselves 
with ardour into a new form of communal work and into a 
nobler struggle, and fight for toleration. I do not believe that 
the task is beyond their powers. I see before me two ancient 
and highly organized societies with able and esteemed public 
men as their recognized leaders. I cannot conceive that a really 
sincere and sustained appeal by them to the rank and file of 
their co-religionists, sustained by active propaganda, of the 
gospel of peace would pass unheeded. In past centuries each 
community. has made its great contribution to the annals of 
history and civilization in India. The place that she has filled 
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in the world in past ages has been largely of their creating. 
I refuse to believe that they can make no contribution now to 
revive the good name of India from the hurt which their 
present discords inflict upon it...In the name of Indian 
national life, in the name of religion, I appeal to all in each of 
the two communities who hold position, who represent them 
in the press, who direct the education of the young, who 
possess influence, who command the esteem of their co- 
religionists, who lead them in politics or are honoured by them 
as divines. Let them begin each in their own Community to 
work untiringly towards this end; boldly to repudiate feelings 
of hatred and intolerance, actively to condemn and express 
acts of violence and aggression, earnestly to exorcise suspicions 
and misapprehensions and so create a new atmosphere of trust. 
I appeal in the name of national life because communal tension is 
eating into it as a canker. It has suspended its activities. It has ranged 
its competent parts into opposite and hostile camps.’ 

Does this look like ‘Divide and Rule’ on the part of the 
British? The Viceroy’s earnest appeal to these warring com- 
munities is not an isolated utterance. There were other 
Englishmen before Lord Irwin’s viceroyalty who, far from 
encouraging a split between Hindus and Mohammedans, 
actually strove hard to patch up their differences. Has not the 
present Viceroy (Lord Linlithgow) brought the leaders of 
Hindus and Mohammedans together with a view to their 
reaching some agreement in respect of their national aspira- 
tions? While there are these hard facts staring one in the face, 
it is useless for the Congress to blame the British as though they 
are responsible for the communal tension. I am afraid the sin 
is traceable to the Congress itself and its anxiety to dominate 
over the Muslims, and as long as the Congress shows an 
intolerant attitude towards the minorities, India is bound to 
remain divided. Is the British Government also responsible for 
the split between the orthodox Hindus and the depressed 

The italics are mine. 
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classes? This again 1s clearly due to the intolerant and shame- 
less attitude of the orthodox Hindus, and it makes one laugh 
when they are brazen enough to ease their conscience by con- 
veniently laying the blame for a divided India on the British. 

That the Hindu-Muslim tension is a creation of the Hindus 
and Mohammedans themselves was acknowledged by Mr. 
Nehru when he said: ‘India is supposed to be a religious 
country above everything else, and Hindu and Muslim and 
Sikh and others take pride in their faiths and testify to their 
truth by breaking heads... .’! Again, Mr. Gandhi did not 
think that the Hindu-Muslim tension was a put-up affair by 
the British, but that it was really emanating from within, and 
he was frank enough to admit that India would be unfit for 
Swaraj as long as disunity existed between them. Here is his 
statement: “‘Swaraj for India must be an impossible dream, 
without an indissoluble union between the Hindus and Muslims 
of India. It must not be a mere truce. It cannot be based upon 
mutual fear. It must be a partnership between equals, each 
respecting the religion of the other... .’? Listen also to Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore who said: “There is the Hindu-Muslim 
friction, which it must be the duty of our Swadeshi Samaj to 
eradicate by equity of treatment and regulation of communal 
interests — failing this, repeated disruptions will only weaken it 
more and more... .’? 

Who can deny now that the progress of India is retarded 
Owing to disunity between the Muslims and Hindus? The 
only people who can remove the friction are the Hindus 
constituting as they do the major community, but unfortunately 
the Congress which professes to be their spokesman is so eaten 
up with its own selfish interests that it will not yield even an 
inch to the Muslims in the deliberations calculated to arrive 
at a constitutional settlement for the future of India, for fear 
that it might be dominated by the Muslims in combination with 


1 Nehru’s ae ad Pp: 374. 2 Young India, Oct. 6th, 1920. 
3 Greater India, p. 25. 
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the other minorities, which might jeopardize its own political 
standing in India. The dominating tendency of the major 
community and its intolerant spirit must have been in Mr. 
Gandhi’s mind when he said: ‘As a Satyagrahi I believe in 
the absolute efficacy of full surrender. Numerically the Hindus 
happen to be the major community. But even if the Hindus 
were in a minority, as a Satyagrahi and Hindu, I should say 
that the Hindus would lose nothing in the long run by full 
surrender...’ Again, Mr. Gandhi asks: ‘What does unity 
consist in and how can it be best promoted? The answer is 
simple ... It is best promoted by co-operating to reach the 
common goal, by sharing one another’s sorrows, and by 
mutual toleration.’? It will be interesting to know, while the 
Congress has been dictating to the British and the Muslims 
as to the policy to be pursued in India, to what extent it has 
shown the spirit of ‘surrender’ and ‘toleration’ so earnestly 
advocated by Mr. Gandhi so as to inspire confidence in the 
hearts of the Minorities. The Congress cannot hope to achieve 
unity in India by mere arguments, or by wrangling with the 
British. It must be prepared to make sacrifices, and must 
come down from the pedestal of a Dictator to that of a servant, 
and show enough sincerity and humility in its dealings with 
the citizens of India so as to enable the Muslims and other 
minorities to see it in a favourable light. 

The Congress indulges in wishful thinking when it supposes 
the communal problem is purely an internal and domestic 
problem, and need not be a bar to the achievement of Indian 
independence. The Congress seems also to think that once 
India is independent, the Government of the day presumably 
drawn from the Congress ranks, can be depended upon to 
tackle communal questions successfully. ‘This only shows a lack 
of appreciation on the part of the Congress of the mighty task 
that lies ahead of it. The Hindus, for over 3000 years, have 
not succeeded in bridging some disgraceful differences between 


1 Young India, April 30th, 1931. 2 Tbid., Feb. 25th, 1920. 
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their own multifarious Hindu communities, and have been, 
besides, at loggerheads with the Muslims for nearly a thousand 
years. Who is the man among the Hindus that has the magic 
wand that will create unity in India in a flash, and make the 
Mohammedans submit to the will of the Congress? When for 
instance a man like Mr. Gandhi says the quarrel between the 
Hindu and Mohammedan is ‘coeval with the British advent’ 
while as a matter of fact it is not so, and he himself has admitted 
it more than once previously, sensible Indians are apt to lose 
faith in the Congress leaders, and the party that they represent 
and cannot help looking on with suspicion at every move they 
make. That the Congress as a body is extremely idealistic, and 
ridiculously theoretical in its conception of Indian constitu- 
tional development, every Indian knows. That the leaders of 
the Congress are to a great extent irresponsible, and entirely 
lacking in political and executive experience, is also within the 
knowledge of Indians who have studied them at close quarters. 
One would at least like to credit them with a certain amount of 
honesty and consistency in matters that vitally concern the 
public interests of India, and if these are lacking, the case for 
the Congress cannot but be lost, and it would be difficult for it 
to face the people of India and say to them: ‘We are your 
deliverers.’ 

Is the quarrel between Hindu and Mohammedan coeval 
with the British advent? Listen to the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur 
of Burdwan. He said: “The fact is that the religious and 
cultural feuds between Hindus and Mohammedans go as far 
back as A.D. 1017 or 1018, when Mahmud of Ghazni conquered 
the then Hindu centre of India, known as Kanauj, desecrated 
the Holy City of Muttra, and destroyed and pillaged many 
Hindu temples. Mahmud thus sowed the seeds of hatred and 
religious animosity which have survived through the ages, 
bringing a bitterness between the Hindus and Mohammedans 
which breaks out at any moment... .”? 


1 The Indian Horizon, 1931, p. 13. 
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The Hindus retaliated in more ways than one. After the 
Bombay riots of 1893, the starting of the ‘Anti-Cow Killing 
Society’ by Mr. Tilak, and other anti-Mohammedan propa- 
ganda, stimulated the militant spirit of Hinduism which was out 
to establish its domination of the Indian political world. So 
the basis of communal dissension which had been hitherto 
purely religious was now strengthened by political factors. 
The Mohammedans under the leadership of Sir Ayed Ahmad 
Khan held aloof from the political agitation of the Indian 
National Congress from 1885 onwards. Their dissociation was 
in itself a cause of great estrangement between the two com- 
munities. The religious and political animosity between the 
Hindus and Mohammedans has not abated in the slightest, 
and to-day it is as intense as it was a thousand years ago. When, 
therefore, the Congress tells the British Government: ‘Leave it 
to us, we shall see to it when we are in power’, it either over- 
estimates its capacity, or underestimates the intelligence and 
strength of the Muslims. Such an undertaking by the Congress, 
I am afraid, has to be taken with a pinch of salt. The British 
Government knows it, and the Indians know it too. And it is 
this extravagant optimism of the Congress which makes one 
despair of its ability to steer complex India out of troubled 
waters in the years to come unaided by Britain and without 
the co-operation of the Princes, Moderates, Muslims and other 
minorities. 

If the Muslims are stoutly opposed to the Congress to-day, 
after the lapse of all these centuries, it is because they still 
remember that whatever the Congress may say to the contrary 
with a view to furthering its political aims, it is a body that har- 
bours bitter feelings in its heart of hearts against the Muslims 
generally. The Muslims are also well aware that if the Congress 
courts their friendship at the present time, it is with a motive, 
namely, to present a united front against the British, so that 
power over India may pass to itself from the British, and that 
once this is achieved the Congress will reveal itself in its true 
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colours, and the old feuds between the Hindus and Moham- 
medans are bound to recur. The riots in 1915 and 1916 in the 
Patna district of Behar following the cow-sacrifice at the 
Baqr Id festival were too serious to be forgotten by the average 
Muslim. When trouble broke out again in 1917 in the district 
of Shahabad, the Hindu mobs wandered over a tract of 2000 
square miles, attacking, burning, and pillaging Muslim villages 
and houses. Nearly 2000 police and troops had to be dispatched 
to the district before the rising was quelled. “The brutalities 
practised on the unfortunate victims of these riots were the 
theme of indignation meetings in many mosques of northern 
India, and collections were made in aid of the sufferers wherever 
there were Mohammedans.... ”? 

But the Hindus were not to have their own way. In the 
autumn of 1921 the Moplah rebellion broke out in the Malabar 
district of Madras. These fanatical Muslims of mixed Arab 
descent turned all their fury on the Hindus. ‘Murders, forcible 
conversions, desecrations of temples, outrages upon women, 
pillage, arson, and destruction were perpetrated freely, until 
troops could be assembled for the task of restoring order in the 
difficult and extensive tract of country. As might be expected, 
the barbarities practised by the Moplahs had immediate 
reactions on Hindu and Muslim relations throughout India... .’? 

Again in September 1922, on the occasion of the Muharram 
festival, a grave outbreak occurred at Multan (Punjab). The 
year 1923 was marked again by serious collisions at Saharan- 
pur (United Provinces) where the casualties exceeded 300. 
There was even a blacker record in 1924, when there occurred 
18 serious riots in which 86 persons were killed and 776 
wounded. The publication of an anti-Islamic poem by a Hindu 
led to the worst and most troubled disturbance at Kohat in 
the Frontier Province where the casualties amounted to 36 


1 History of Indian Nationalist Movement, by Sir Verney Lovett (1921), 
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killed and 145 wounded. House property to the value of 
£70,000 was destroyed, and there was also wholesale looting 
which led to a temporary exodus of the Hindus from the town. 
In 1926 there were 36 serious riots, and a casualty roll of nearly 
2000 following the old trouble of music before mosques in 
Calcutta. There were murderous attacks by hooligans of both 
camps and before order was restored 200 shops were looted, 
12 sacred buildings were destroyed and 150 fires were started. 
Why enumerate these riots? They have almost become India’s 
second nature, as recurrent as cholera or plague. Not a single 
year passes without a Hindu-Muslim clash in one province or 
another — and at the moment of writing (1940) not only is the 
religious animosity between these two communities as acute 
as ever, but their political differences have assumed a shape 
and a dimension that they have never reached before. 

The Mohammedans, far from fraternizing with the Hindus, 
claim that the time has come for India to be divided so that a 
portion could be allotted to them exclusively. They wish to be 
separated from the Hindus in order to insure for themselves 
freedom from the yoke of the Congress. It is while things are 
at this most critical stage that Congress demands complete 
independence for India, and sulks when difficulties are pointed 
out to it by the British Government, and has actually with- 
drawn its Ministers from the various provinces by way of 
protest. It is a most stupid move made doubly so by the cir- 
cumstances of the war in which Britain is engaged against the 
Nazis, who are out to conquer the world and whose triumph 
would be most disastrous to India. It was Tilak, firebrand that 
he was, who quoted: ‘Halfa loaf is better than no bread’, and 
it is a great pity that the leaders of the Congress to-day are 
not guided by his common sense. There is no question that 
the old leaders were more tactful and practical compared with 
the present ones, whose achievements consist of some slogans 
and dreams based on idealistic theories. And as for tact, they 
do not know the meaning of it. Who else but a tactless lunatic 
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would advocate inactivity, civil disobedience and non-co-opera- 
tion, at a time when there is a heavy axe which threatens to 
fall on India, an axe capable of killing her freedom altogether? 

Reverting to the Hindu-Muslim problem, I do not foresee 
any prospect of reconciliation between these two communities 
for years to come. There must be a change of heart on both 
sides before any compromise can be effected. But their hearts 
are sore through years of taunt and torment. The Moham- 
medans do not sufficiently trust the Hindus to consent to live 
together in the same abode; in fact they trust them less than 
they do the British. 

As for the Congress, the Mohammedans are highly suspicious 
of it. They cannot be otherwise; for was not Tilak, owing to 
his uncompromising Hindu ideology, extremely anti-Muslim? 
The National movement, as conceived by him, was not inclu- 
sive, but sectional. His nationalism was based wholly upon 
Hinduism, which rejected co-operation with any foreign 
element. It was immaterial to him whether the intruders were 
Mohammedans or Europeans. It was enough that they were 
both foreign, and as such they must both be attacked and over- 
thrown. The cult of Sivagi, the Maratha hero who had driven 
back the Moguls from the Deccan, was persistently fostered by 
him to achieve the object of making the Muslims feel uncom- 
fortable on Indian soil. What of Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya? He is the champion of ultra-orthodox Hinduism, and 
the mainstay of the Hindu Mahasabha (great Society). 
According to him, there must be no compromise with Islam. 
India is definitely Hindu India, and the Brahmins, who are the 
privileged leaders of Hinduism, must be supreme. Lajpat Rai 
was a vigorous champion of communalism, and it was he who, 
in conjunction with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, founded 
the Hindu Mahasabha to defend the interests of the Hindu 
community against Muslim aggression. Infested as the Con- 
gress is with such leaders, who do not make a secret of their 
animosity against the Muslims, is it to be wondered that the 
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Mohammedans insist on safeguards, such as separate electorates, 
before power passes from the British to the Congress? Is it to 
be wondered that they wish to have a territory all their own in 
India, free from the domination of the Hindus? Who can say 
in these circumstances that the animosity between the Hindus 
and Muslims is the creation of the British, and so trivial that 
it can be left to the Congress to be dealt with conveniently? 
Let there be no mistake on this point. The difference between 
the Hindus and Mohammedans is too deep rooted and material 
lightly to be brushed aside. Britain holds the balance between 
them, and if this compromising element vanishes, either there 
will be too few Hindus, or too few Mohammedans, left to 
record the future history of India as a bloody revolution — a 
revolution so long deterred by British prudence, tact, and 
statesmanship is bound to be the outcome. 

The Muslims regard the Hindu-Muslim problem, not as a 
domestic problem, but as an international one, as they claim 
to be a nation and not a mere offshoot of the Hindus, and as 
such, they assert that the Congress, which is mostly of Hindu 
composition, cannot be expected to be impartial enough to 
administer Muslims competently or with justice. The British, 
of course, are in a dilemma, but knowing as they do the 
military strength of the Mohammedans and the havoc they 
are capable of doing to the Hindus when estranged, they have 
wisely resorted to the policy of ‘Wait and see’, in the hope that 
if the problem is as trivial as the Congress makes out, there is 
every prospect of an early settlement between themselves, in 
which case the desire of the Congress for the self-determination 
of India would become easy of attainment, as the British 
Government has made it quite clear that the moment the 
Hindus and Muslims reach some measure of agreement between 
themselves, schemes for the grant of Dominion Status to India 
would be put in operation. Hindu-Muslim relations are the 
crux of the Indian political problem to-day. On the satisfactory 
solution of their differences lies the key to the future constitu- 
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tional advance of India. If the Hindus and Muslims become 
united, there is no question that Home Rule for India would be 
an accomplished fact. 

This apparently serious problem, viewed in the light of the 
fact that the Hindus and Muslims did unite once, as evidenced 
by the League-Congress pact from the years 1916-23, seems 
to suggest that they are capable of combining again, but in that 
very union unfortunately were sown seeds of dissension which 
have widened the breach between them a _ hundredfold. 
That short-lived union dispelled whatever hopes had previously 
existed in the minds of the Indians that the Hindus and Muslims 
might be able to unite permanently for the common good of 
India. Never before have the Mohammedans been so insistent 
or particular about their separate representation. Never before 
have they advanced the theory of their entire separation from 
the rest of India with such force and vehemence. Never before 
have they so openly gloated over the resignations of the 
Congress Ministers, or rejoiced over their subsequent absence 
from responsible positions in India. Never have they criticized 
the conduct of Congress administration so furiously and so 
bitterly. In a word, the Congress and the Muslims are now, 
after their short-lived union of seven years, as wide apart as 
the poles are asunder, and it seems as though nothing short of a 
miracle can bring them together again. 

Of the relationship between them as it exists to-day, the 
following extracts from Confederacy of India, by ‘A Punjabi’, 
published in 1939 by Nawab Sir Muhammad Shah Nawaz 
Khan, are illuminating: “The main object of Muslim politics is 
to safeguard the separate existence of the Muslims as an 
independent community for the sake of the cultural and 
religious ideals . . . To safeguard its separate entity as based on 
its particular culture, the economically weaker community 
[Muslims] has . . . to get rid of the close contact and neighbour- 
hood of the economically superior community [Hindus] so that 
by having free access to the economic means required for 
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consolidating its position separately, it could assert itself as a 
cultural entity, against the economically superior community. 
Their close contact can only be broken by a geographical 
separation, 1.e. separation of their respective regions . . . It is 
open to the Hindus to agree or to disagree with the proposal of 
a confederacy of Hindu India and Muslim India. But certainly 
they are not entitled to oppose separation of the Muslim 
Regions from Hindu India . . . Self-determination in their own 
regions is the birthright of the Muslims. Constitutionally as 
well as morally no power can deprive them of this right. In 
the case of there being unreasonable opposition even to the 
separation of the Muslim Regions from Hindu India, the 
Muslims will be within their rights in going to all extremes and 
in trying all methods open to them to achieve it... The 
Muslims should be ready for any emergency at any time and 
should not depend upon the English for all time to come, to 
protect them against Hindu aggression . . . We should demand 
separation as our right ... We should be determined to fight 
for separation and not to beg for it as a special concession .. . 
Separation alone can save us and we should be prepared to get 
it at any cost. No doubt our struggle is difficult but our success 
is sure... .”? 

These sentiments are not the solitary expression of a single 
Muslim. The All-India Muslim League stands solidly by these 
sentiments as a counter-measure, as it were, to the demand of 
the Congress for complete independence. It is now clear, if it 
was not clear before, that the obstacles to the attainment of 
Home Rule for India emanate from within India, as the political 
policies pursued by the Hindus and Muslims are diametrically 
opposed to each other, admitting of not even the slightest 
compromise. It therefore seems absurd on the part of the 
Congress to throw the blame on the British, venting its spleen 
against them by withdrawing its Ministers from the various 
provinces. In the frame of mind the Mohammedans are at 

1 Confederacy of India, by ‘A Punjabi’ (1939), pp. 1-20. 
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the moment, the creation of a Constituent Assembly as 
demanded by the Congress for formulating a scheme for the 
Government of India is an utter impossibility, and unless the 
Congress ‘surrenders’ its rights (as earnestly advocated by Mr. 
Gandhi) and readjusts its policy so as to ensure an all-round 
acceptance of it by all interested elements in India, there is no 
way of getting India out of the present political deadlock. 
The Mohammedans have expressed themselves in unequivocal 
terms that they are prepared to fight if the Hindus cannot see 
eye to eye with them, and is the Congress prepared to take up 
the challenge? Such a clash has not — thank God — taken 
place so far, but there seems to be no alternative if the 
Congress insists on having its own way. For the Congress to 
fight with the British is one thing, for the worst that might 
happen to the Congressite in such circumstances is to be made 
a political détenu, when he automatically becomes a national 
hero and when he is ultimately released can live on the public 
for the rest of his days in honour and glory! But for the Con- 
gress to fight with the Muslims is a different matter. As Mr. 
Nehru said, there will be ‘breaking of heads’ leading to a 
revolution, and when these two are fighting, a third power 
might walk in and hold them both in subjection for another 
thousand years. The position is a delicate one, bristling with 
all sorts of difficulties which has got to be most tactfully 
handled, and the Congress is most unwise in forcing the hands 
of the British at this jancture which might lead to disastrous 
results. So much then for the Muslims and their antagonism 
towards the Congress. 

Let us now consider the position of the Indian Christians in 
their relation to Indian politics. Numerically, they form the 
third community in India. 

At the census of 1921 their total numbers in British India 
and the Indian States combined were about 4} million, of 
whom about 1? million were Roman Catholics, while of the 
remaining 2? million between 500,000 and 750,000 belonged 
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to the different sections of the ancient Syrian Church of 
Malabar—the ‘Syrian Christians of St. Thomas’. During the 
decade, 1921-31, the growth of the Christian Community was 
remarkable. The combined numbers in British India (exclu- 
sive of Burma) and the Indian States at the census of 1931 were 
5,961,794, an increase of 32 per cent. 

The India Christian community has a remarkable standard 
of literacy, compared with other Indian communities—more 
than one in five of the community are able to satisfy the 
literacy test. The last few years have seen a considerable 
development in the political consciousness of the Indian 
Christians. As with other communities, the illiterate masses 
have no knowledge of politics, but the educated and semi- 
educated sections of the community have begun to interest 
themselves definitely in the political questions confronting the 
country. The Liberal or Moderate Party represents the views 
of the bulk of the leading Christians who interest themselves 
in politics, but in proportion to their numbers they have pro- 
duced a not unworthy body of men of independent judgment, 
who are more than the echoes of a party. The younger genera- 
tion of the educated Christians is on the whole strongly 
nationalist. The views of Christian students, for instance, are 
not markedly different from those of other students of their age. 
It is a commonplace among the educated Christians that to be 
a Christian does not mean to be denationalized, or to have no 
sympathy with the patriotic movements of the day. 

It is worthy of note that the leaders of the Protestant 
Christians have on the whole separated themselves consistently 
from the demand for communal electorates. They have urged 
before the Simon Commission and elsewhere that Joint 
Electorates are best for the country, and did not ask that they, 
as a small minority, should be excepted from such electorates. 
But they also added that, should the principle of communal 
electorates be adopted, they would then wish to have special 
provision made for Christians. 
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This was the general, attitude of this community towards 
Indian politics as existed up to the time of the passing of the 
India Act of 1935. As to what the views of the Indian Christians 
are to-day there is a great deal of speculation. Events have 
happened in India since that have shaken to a great extent their 
faith in the Congress. In theory, the Congress seemed full of 
promise. The future of India seemed closely interlinked with 
this party. The youth among the Indian Christians could not 
visualize India without the Congress. In fact, the Congress was 
indispensable. In practice, however, the Congress is a failure. 
The Indian Christians saw it function. In eight out of eleven 
provinces in India the Congress reigned supreme. There was 
nothing in the way of their carrying out beneficial reforms, yet 
of their own accord they chose to impose on themselves serious 
obstacles. In short, they resigned their offices at a time when 
the world was passing through a critical phase, in a manner 
that can only be described as caddish. Britain was engaged in 
a great war; and the Congress chose this very moment for 
pressing its claims on her for further political concessions, 
although both parties were solemnly committed to the Act of 
1935 which did not provide for any revision of its provisions in 
so short a time at such short notice, and in such grave and 
unnatural circumstances. In this connection Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, writing in The Times of December 6th, 1939, made 
some pertinent observations. She said: ‘... The Congress is 
not unintelligent. It knew that the war brought no set-back 
to the measure of self-government already implemented in the 
Provinces. It brought rather greater opportunity of proving 
fitness. What excuse was there for doubt of ultimate good-will, 
at a time when a common danger was bringing us closer together 
inthe Empire? And if doubt there was, who could have done more 
to remove it than the Secretary of State and Lord Linlithgow? 

‘The Congress abhors the ways of the enemy, its habit of 
going back on undertakings, its application of force to necessi- 
tous circumstances. The Congress is an honourable body. 
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Long ago it thrashed out the plan of a home-made Constitu- 
tion, and, failing agreement inter nos, accepted the Act of 1935. 
True there were reservations; but the Congress has worked the 
Act, manning eight Provincial governments. And the reserva- 
tions were met by a great concession made after the war in re- 
gard to reconsideration of the provisions of that Act. Is zt 
honourable, 1s this the time, to renew with threats, demands already 
superseded, to relinquish duties to our own people voluntarily undertaken 
to miss our chance of proving that, like all those qualified to 
rule, we realize that our first concern in a crisis should be the 
maintenance of ordered government within our borders? 

‘Has the past taught us nothing? What of our time chart? We 
are adult politicians enough surely to face facts. Do we not see 
that each mistake we have made has been just this — to urge 
the British to let us run ahead of our schedule? And we are 
doing that again!....’ 

The Indians could not help seeing that only a set of people 
lacking in character and a sense of responsibility could stoop 
to such low tactics, and this was the biggest shock that disil- 
lusioned many a nationalist about the nice things that the Con- 
gress was reputed to stand for. ‘The Indian Christians for the 
first time realized that a good government is not possible where 
the governors concerned have not got to their credit well- 
grounded principles which are the natural results of faith in a 
solid, substantial and sound religion. 

The Congress was glaringly inconsistent when it praised 
Britain and her allies for the glorious step they were taking to 
stamp out aggression with a view to preserve peace and liberty 
in the world, and at the same time would not even raise its 
little finger to help in this great cause but acted instead like a 
thorn in the side of Britain. The Congress’s lack of foresight and 
experience in political, diplomatic and military matters stood 
revealed in all its nakedness when it stinted help to Britain in 
her war efforts, when it was fully realized that the defeat of 

The italics are mine. 
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Britain meant the total annihilation of India by Germany. 
Country after country has been swallowed up by Germany, 
and even this did not serve to wake up the Congress from its 
lethargy. France, one of the mightiest of democracies, went to 
pieces; and this again did not serve as a lesson to the Indian 
Congress. Japan was raging near India in an effort to please 
her Axis partners, but the Congress callously speculated on the 
chances of civil disobedience! The United States was trembling, 
in spite of its might, at the march of Germany and her inroads 
into the freedom of the world, and yet the Congress leaders had 
no concern for the future of India. Most of the whole world 
recognized that Britain’s cause was just, and was rallying to 
her aid, but the Congress alone put its personal greed for power 
before anything else — even at the risk of losing India altogether. 
Such irresponsible conduct on the part of the Congress cannot 
but estrange from it the best and most sensible elements in 
India, and the Indian Christians are indeed as disillusioned 
about it as the rest. 

Further, two years of Congress rule has convinced most 
Indians, and particularly the Indian Christians, who as a com- 
munity are not illiterate, that the Congress has much to learn 
in the art of administration, and is sadly lacking in executive 
experience to make a success of the job entrusted to it. The 
irresponsible manner in which the Congress Ministers have 
ceased to function on the flimsiest of excuses, now, when there 
is so much grave and urgent work to be done, has made the 
Indians seriously doubt of the capacity of the Congress, now 
or in years to come, to look after the interests of three hundred 
and fifty million people occupying a country as large as Europe 
minus Russia. Self-government in theory is one thing and self- 
government in practice another; and although the Indian 
Christians consider themselves ‘Indians first’ and ‘Christians 
afterwards’, the majority of them are of the opinion now that 
they have had an opportunity to see the Congress at work, 
that it would be far better for India to seek independence within 
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the British Empire than outside it. In a word, they can be 
safely classified as Moderates very much opposed to the views 
held by the Congress that India should be completely severed 
from the British Empire. The Indian Christians are a growing 
community, and in view of Mr. Gandhi’s admiration for Christ 
and the mass conversions of the depressed classes and others to 
Christianity which are taking place every day owing to the 
concerted activities of the European and Indian Christian 
missionaries all over India, it is certain that the Christian 
community in India will be numerically so strong in years to 
come that it is bound to play a very decisive part in Indian 
politics with far-reaching consequences to the future of India. 

In regard to the attitude of the Indian Christians to the pre- 
sent war, it is summarized by Prof. H. C. Mookerji of Calcutta 
University, President of the All-India Conference of Indian 
Christians, in the course of a statement to the council of the 
Conference. He said: ‘India has her grievances . . . but she has 
no sympathy with Hitlerism which has used all its resources for 
crushing the smaller and the weaker nations ruthlessly. Even 
the most ardent nationalist would agree with me when I say 
that if Britain is bad, Hitler’s Germany is infinitely worse. This 
is one of the reasons which has impelled the Indian Christian 
community to place its resources, humble and inadequate 
though they are, at the disposal of our King-Emperor. 

‘In this connection I desire to make it clear that so far as I 
have been able to gauge the feelings of own community through 
correspondence and personal contact, the opinion seems to be 
that, even though Great Britain has not met the Indian demand 
for political freedom in a generous spirit, we have to assist her 
as far as lies in our power even out of purely selfish considera- 
tions if none other has any weight with us. The replacement of 
the British by any other foreign Government is not welcome to 
any of us for we would like to continue to enjoy those rights and 
privileges which have already been secured... .”! 

1 The Times of India, Dec. 28th, 1939. 
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Another minority community which has sought to preserve 
its separate social, political and religious identity in India are 
the Sikhs. They are neither a race, nor a nationality, nor a caste 
but primarily the followers of a religion. Their total strength 
in the whole of India at the 1931 census was 4,306,000. Of 
these, three millions live in the British province of the Punjab 
and over a million in the Indian States geographically asso- 
ciated with that province. The community forms about one- 
seventh of the total population of the British Punjab and the 
adjacent States combined. 

The Sikhs have their national aspirations like every other 
community in India in regard to the future status of their 
motherland, but they have their communal interests too which 
they rigidly desire to safeguard. Whether a community such as 
this, of the finest fighting calibre, with an inward joy and pride 
in their traditions and prestige, can be expected tamely to take 
a secondary place in India, and allow the Congress, a non- 
violent and avowedly peaceful set of people, to dictate to them 
in any sort of way is a matter for speculation; but this much is 
certain, that if there is any encroachment on their rights and 
privileges, real or imaginary, they will rise in revolt as one man, 
as they have done in the past, and the Congress will find in 
them a very hard nut to crack. The Sikhs may be described as 
falling within the category of Moderates and as such opposed to 
the extreme views held by the Congress. 

Of the other minorities mention must be made of the Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians, Jains, Buddhists, and Parsees, and those 
belonging to tribal religions. They are each with distinct and 
separate aspirations. They are by no means a negligible factor 
as they number nearly twenty-three millions.1 Any new 
constitution for India, in order to function without a hitch, 
must necessarily have the co-operation and support of this large 
body, and as they are either pro-British or Moderates, the path 
of the Congress in India is by no means smooth. The Congress 

1 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, vol. 1, pp. 108-9. 
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may, of course, say: ‘We are the majority and can very well 
ignore these minorities.” — Yes — but add up the minorities set 
forth in this chapter, and the depressed classes, with the various 
political parties known as the Moderates, Liberals and Justi- 
cites, who dissociate themselves from the extreme views held by 
the Congress, and you will find them mounting up to such a 
formidable majority by the side of which the Congress in 
effect sinks into an insignificant minority. But this is not all. 
The Princes of India are another big factor with which the 
Congress has to reckon, and the chapter that follows will deal 
with them. 
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WE have so far been concerned only with British India, com- 
prising eleven provinces and various administrative districts 
ruled by the Viceroy and the India Office in London (which is 
responsible to the British Parliament), but to which to a great 
part the machinery of democracy has come since the new 
Government of India Act in 1935. This is three-fifths of India, 
which the British conquered by force of arms, beginning with 
the East India Company. The Indian States (Princely India) 
are the remainder of India, which the British did not choose to 
conquer by thismeans. They control it, however, as they control 
British India, but in a different manner, as ‘Paramountcy’. 

The Government of India Act (1935) is in two parts: the first 
sets up Provincial Autonomy in British India; the second pro- 
poses federation of British India with the India of the Princes in 
order to abolish the anomaly of two Indias, and to bring the 
Princes and the provincial governments into a single federal 
structure. As the future of British India, whether it 1s to have 
Dominion Status or complete independence, is very much inter- 
linked with the attitude of the Indian Princes in regard to the 
general constitutional development of India on federal lines, 
in so far as their interests in their own dynasties are likely to be 
affected in any constitutional change that may be brought 
about in British India, it is well to be acquainted with the 
history and tradition of the States, their nature and construc- 
tion, and how in fact they generally view the Congress agitation 
for constitutional development in British India. 

Two-fifths of the area of India, including Burma, is not 
British territory. Hundreds of States and Estates retained their 
separate existence and identity after the boundaries of British 
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India had been settled but, sooner or later, every Ruler, whether 
Prince or Chieftain, recognized the suzerainty of the British 
Crown, although he considered himself autonomous in every- 
thing except foreign affairs. Many of the States entered into 
treaties or other engagements with the Paramount Power, and 
these are still in force as between the Crown and each con- 
tracting State. 

Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 guaranteed to the 
States the measure of sovereignty which they severally possess 
in their internal affairs. To quote Sir Henry Maine: ‘there may 
be found in India everyshade and variety ofsovereignty, but there 
is only one independent sovereign—the British Government.’ 
The mode or degree in which sovereignty is distributed between 
the British Government and any Native State is always a ques- 
tion of fact which has to be separately decided in each case and 
to which no general rule lies. 

Each State manages its own internal affairs by making and 
administering its own laws, and imposing, collecting and spend- 
ing its own taxes. Thereis,asarule,a British Resident or other 
Agent whose duty it is to offer advice to the Ruler and to report 
to the British authorities; and there is the right of the Crown to 
intervene as the Paramount Power in the internal affairs of the 
State in cases of gross misgovernment, or in cases where such 
intervention is called for, to preserve the dynasty, to be answer- 
able for the integrity of the State and to maintain peace in 
India. 

The external relations of the States are entirely in the hands 
of the Crown. For international purposes, therefore, the terri- 
tory of Indian States is in the same position as the territory of 
British India, and their subjects are in the same position as 
British subjects. An Indian State cannot hold diplomatic or 
other official intercourse with any foreign power. The Govern- 
ment of India, in connection with its responsibility for the 
strategic defence of India, encourages the major States to main- 
tain bodies of efficient forces for co-operation with the Indian 
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Army, both in the external defence of India and the mainten- 
ance of internal order. 

Various proposals had been made before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report for the creation of a council of Princes, 
with a view to organizing a system of Conferences amongst the 
ruling Princes of India, not only for securing the expression of 
their collective opinion, but also with a view to providing op- 
portunities for counsel and consultation in matters of common 
concern to India as a whole. This ultimately resulted in a 
creation of the institution of the Chamber of Princes, which was 
inaugurated by Royal Proclamation on February 8th, 1921. 
The ceremony of inauguration was performed, on behalf of the 
King-Emperor, by the Duke of Connaught in the Dewan-i-am 
of the Mogul Palace in Delhi. The Proclamation which was 
read on this occasion contained this memorable passage: 


‘In my former proclamation I repeated the assurance given 
on many occasions by My Royal Predecessors and Myself, of 
My determination ever to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the Princes of India. The Princes may 
rest assured that the pledge remains inviolate and inviolable.’ 


The Chamber of Princes contains, in the first place, 108 
Rulers of States who are members in their own right. They are 
Ruling Princes who enjoy permanent dynastic salutes of eleven 
guns or over, together with other Rulers of States who exercise 
such full or practically full internal powers as, in the opinion of 
the Viceroy, qualify them for individual admission to the 
Chamber. In the second place, the Chamber includes twelve 
additional members elected by the Rulers of 127 other States 
not included in the above. These representative members are 
chosen from among these Ruling Chiefs by a system of group 
voting. The Viceroy is the President of the Chamber, and a 
Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor are elected from among the 
members annually. An extremely important organ of the 
Chamber is its Standing Committee which consists of seven 
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members including the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. The 
functions of the Standing Committee are to advise the Viceroy 
on questions referred to the Committee by him ‘and to propose 
for his consideration other questions affecting Indian States 
generally or which are of concern either to the States as a whole 
or to British India and the States in common’. 

The Chamber of Princes is a deliberative, consultative and 
advisory, but not an executive, body. It meets annually in 
its own Hall of Debate in the magnificent Council House which 
has recently been completed at New Delhi. Two important 
provisions in its constitution must be set out verbatim: 


Treaties and internal affairs of individual States, rights and 
interests, dignities and powers, privileges and prerogatives of 
individual Princes and Chiefs, their States and the members 
of their families, and the actions of individual Rulers shall 
not be discussed in the Chamber. 


The institution of the Chamber shall not prejudice in any 
way the engagements or the relations of any State with the 
Viceroy or Governor General (including the right of direct 
correspondence) nor shall any recommendation of the 
Chamber in any way prejudice the rights or restrict the free- 
dom of action of any State. 


The establishment of the Chamber of Princes marks an 
important stage in the development of relations between the 
Crown and the States, for it involves a definite breach in an 
earlier principle of policy according to which it was rather the 
aim of the Crown to discourage joint action and joint con- 
sultation between the Indian States and to treat each State as 
an isolated unit apart from its neighbours. The principle, 
indeed, had already been giving place to the idea of conference 
and co-operation amongst the Ruling Princes of India but this 
later conception was not embodied in permanent shape until 
the Chamber of Princes was established. The Chamber has 
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enabled free interchange of views to take place on weighty 
matters concerning the relationship of the States with the Crown 
and concerning other points of contact with British India. 

The second part of the new Government of India Act of 
1935, provides for the federation of British India with the 
Indian States. While sympathizing with the desire of British 
Indians to achieve some form of self-government, the Princes 
stand solid for the British connection on which the maintenance 
of their treaty rights depend. 

The Indian States Committee with Sir Harcourt Butler as 
chairman was appointed by the Secretary of State in 1927 to 
consider various questions connected with the future relations 
of the States with British India. Its report, issued in 1929, con- 
tained several important recommendations in the Princes 
favour, namely: (i) that the Princes should not be transferred 
without their own agreement to a relationship with a new 
Government in British India responsible to an India legislature; 
(ii) that in future the Viceroy, not the Governor-General in 
Council, should be the agent for the Crown in all dealings with 
the Indian States; (ii) that a remedy ought to be found for 
the States’ real and substantial grievance in regard to the 
incident of customs duty; and (iv) that an expert Committee, 
on which the Princes should be represented, should be appointed 
to inquire into the financial relations between the States and 
British India. 

The Princes were so immensely fortified by the Committee’s 
recognition of several of their misgivings that in November 1930 
they made an electrifying announcement in favour of federation 
within the Empire through their delegates to the first Round 
Table Conference with certain reservations and qualifications. 
In the words of the then Prime Minister: ‘The declaration of the 
Princes has revolutionized the situation, ... has at once not 
only opened our vision, not only cheered our hearts, not only 
let us lift up our eyes and see a glowing horizon, but has 
simplified our duties. The Princes have given a most substantial 
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contribution in opening up the way to a really united federated 
India.’ 

When the delegates gathered for the opening of the second 
session of the Round Table Conference in September 1931, 
there was a general conviction that the solution of India’s 
constitutional problem must be sought through a federation 
of Provinces and States, but it was realized that the co-operation 
of the States could only be secured upon terms which would 
conserve their integrity and safeguard the sovereign rights of 
the Rulers. Discussions in the federal structure Committee 
during the first session had clearly shown that each of the con- 
ditions stipulated by the Princes bristled with difficulties and 
obstacles and the proceedings of the Committee during the 
second session revealed the enormity of the issues involved and 
their extreme complexity. 

To come now to the most recent attitude of the Princes in 
relation to the demand of the Congress for complete indepen- 
dence for India. The Chamber of Princes which met at Delhi 
on March rath, 1940, passed a resolution which indicated the 
acceptance of Dominion Status by Indian Princes. 

The Chamber of Princes under the chairmanship of the 
Viceroy, has passed a resolution which indicates that acceptance 
of Dominion Status by the Indian Princes will be conditioned 
by guarantees concerning the sovereignty of their States, the 
protection of their treaty rights and by an assurance that their 
consent will be obtained for any transference of power from the 
Crown to any other authority in India. 

The resolution reflected the response of princely India to the 
demands for independence, and clearly showed that the Princes 
are opposed to a constitutional advance which seeks to sever the 
British connection or runs counter to the sovereignty of the 
Crown. Supporting speeches disclosed the Princes’ reactions 
to the constitutional controversy, and indicated that the Princes 
are not prepared to accept the domination of political bodies in 
British India either in matters affecting the internal affairs of 
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their States or in connection with constitution making in the 
future. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, who was re-elected Chancel- 
lor for another term, proposing the resolution, said that it 
represented nothing new or unreasonable. 

He held that the Princes would welcome the attainment 
by India of its due place among the Dominions under the 
Crown, asserting that within the Commonwealth India could 
rise to the same heights to which any other free country may 
rise both in internal and external affairs. 

He regarded the connection with the Crown as essential for 
unity and the ordered progress of the country. 

The Jam Saheb added that the peculiar position of the States 
entitled them to special safeguards and guarantees under the 
new Constitution, that no changes which affected their rights 
should be permitted without the voluntary agreement of the 
Princes. There should be specific Constitutional obligations 
and a moral code of honour among the units comprising India, 
so that no unit should be in a position to dominate others. 

The Princes demanded that all parties in India must ensure 
their due share in the working of the new Constitution. The 
India of the future on which the Princes set their gaze was one 
in which Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Parsees, Europeans, the 
scheduled castes, and Christians either of the States or the 
provinces would cheerfully offer their best in the services of 
India. 

The Princes are willing to collaborate in any consultations 
which might be initiated by the Viceroy for formulating the 
Constitution, but the States must have a voice proportionate 
to their importance and historical position. This attitude 
implies agreement with Sir Maurice Gwyer and other states- 
men, who had commented against the proposal to convene a 
Constituent Assembly for the settlement of all problems. 
Finally, in view of the historical relationships between the Para- 
mount Power and the States, the Jam Saheb declared that the 
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Princes must not be transferred without their agreement to 
relationship with a new Government in British India respon- 
sible to the Indian Legislature. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner in seconding the resolution said 
that the Princes for ten years had made their position unmistak- 
ably clear. 

They favoured constitutional reforms leading to Dominion 
Status under the Crown, and they were now doing nothing but 
their duty in emphasizing the need for effective provision of 
essential guarantees and safeguards of their sovereignty. It 
was necessary to repeat this attitude in view of the tendency 
in important political quarters to consider the future of India 
without taking the States into account. No solution which 
omitted to take into consideration the complete freedom of the 
States and their unchallengeable equality with British India 
could be acceptable to the Princes. 

He maintained that it had long since been recognized in 
constitutional negotiations that in matters affecting India as a 
whole there were not two but three parties — the Crown, 
British India and the States — and that agreement must be tripar- 
tite. Lately it might also have appeared as if the States were 
not in the picture at all, and that it was for the principal political 
party in British India to settle the constitutional policy in direct 
negotiation with the British Government. He maintained that 
any scheme of the Government for India affecting the States 
must include as an integral part effective machinery for the 
fulfilment of the Crown’s obligations to the States, particularly 
in securing their freedom from intervention or dictation from 
outside political bodies. 

He disagreed with the Congress view that the States were an 
Imperial creation, and pointed out that they existed long before 
the establishment of the British Empire in India. The States 
came into practical relations with the Crown by treaties, and 
he had no doubt that the British Government would agree that 
their claims could not be lightly dismissed. In his opinion, it 
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was British India which was the creation of the British Govern- 
ment, for before the British occupation the whole country was 
in the possession of Indian rulers. He added that the Princes 
were not unfriendly to Congress, although Congress was show- 
ing active hostility to the States. 

It is clear from the attitude of the Princes that they are defi- 
nitely in favour of the federation of the States with British India. 
But the hostility of the Congress towards the Princes is a bar to 
the progress of this scheme. The Congress simply hates the 
mere idea of federation because such a scheme frustrates its 
hopes of concentrating power in its own hands to the exclusion 
of the Princes. Further, it has always been the fashion with the 
leaders of the Congress to criticize without restraint the Princes 
of India in regard to their public career and their private lives. 

Lajput Rai condemned the Princes in his Young India in these 
cruel words: 

“There are some people in India, as elsewhere, who though 
rolling in wealth, living in purple, inheriting long pedigrees, 
carrying high titles, bearing proud names, seem to be happy 
and contented under the existing conditions. For them, the 
security from molestation they have, the freedom of enjoyment 
they possess, the comforts and the luxuries which they com- 
mand, the pleasure which is born of inactive, lazy, parasitic, 
debauched lives, is all in all. Any change may bring all this 
edifice down; it may spell ruin to them and their children. The 
immunity from work, which they at present enjoy, may all dis- 
appear by a change of political conditions. The British Govern- 
ment has guaranteed them not only their possessions, but also 
their right to live and thrive on the ignorance, the superstitions 
and the mental and moral slavery of their followers and subjects. 

‘Such are some of the Nabobs and Maharajas of India. 
Many of them might have to cut stones and make roads to earn 
their living, if they were not protected by British bayonets. 
Their harems consisting of numerous innocent women doomed 
for life long imprisonment, to lives of barrenness and shame 
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and emptiness, their big cellars full of the choicest and oldest 
whiskies, brandies and champagnes, their stables full of the 
swiftest and noblest of race horses, their drawing rooms deco- 
rated with gold, silver, silk and velvet, all that money can buy 
and art can embellish, their dining-tables laden with all inviting 
dishes and delicacies which the best paid cuisine in the world 
can produce, their ability to travel in special trains and gorgeous 
saloons and to command a new woman and new wine every 
day of the year, and to move in the most fashionable circles — 
all depend on the continuance of the existing conditions. For 
them, this is life. They do not know what honour is. For them, 
struggle, strife, duty, political change, mean a dislocation of 
everything dear to them. It would be a practical death to them. 
Yes, it may be true that such people do not care for political 
liberty, for freedom, for independence, for patriotism. For 
them, their present life is bliss and they do not want to be 
molested either by the politician or by the patriot. ... 

‘But after all, as compared with the number of people who 
are alive to the sense of self-respect and honour, the parasitical 
crowned heads or priests or noblemen [Nabobs, Rajas and 
Maharajas] are only a few. They are a mere drop in the ocean, 
though they possess the means of keeping themselves in the 
public eye and of having their trumpets blown and praises sung 
by the press and from the platform both in India and in Eng- 
land... There are few among the nobility of India who com- 
mand any real respect either from the educated section of their 
countrymen in general, or even from their own subjects and 
dependants. ... 

‘It is true that a large number of ruling chiefs are mere figure- 
heads in their states. ... 

‘Some of them are devoid of any real sense of honour, or 
are lost to it by habitual submission or habitual debauchery. 
They are quite content to be left alone to enjoy life. ... 

‘It should be distinctly understood, therefore, that the 
Nationalist Party does not count upon their help or sympathy.’ 
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Nehru criticizes the Princes in the following words: ‘The 
Indian States represent to-day probably the extremest type of 
autocracy existing in the world. It is really astonishing how 
their feudal old world enclaves have carried on with so little 
change right into the middle of the twentieth century. The air 
is heavy and still there ... One feels hedged, circumscribed, 
bound down in mind and body. And one sees the utter back- 
wardness and misery of the people, contrasting vividly with the 
glaring ostentation of the Prince’s palace. How much of the 
wealth of the State flows into that Palace for the personal needs 
and luxuries of the Prince, how little goes back to the people 
in the form of any service. Our Princes are terribly expensive 
to produce and to keep up. What do they give back for this 
lavish expense on them?”? 

Even Gandhi is hostile to the Princes. Nehru says in his Auto- 
biography: ‘Gandhi was not always . . . cautious in regard to the 
Indian Princes. On a famous occasion in February 1916, dur- 
ing the inauguration ceremonies of the Hindu University at 
Benares, he addressed a meeting presided over by one of the 
Princes and attended by a host of other Princes ... Earnestly 
and with a prophet’s fire he addressed and told them to mend 
their ways and give up their vain pomp and luxury. “Princes, 
go and sell your jewels!” he said — and though they may not 
have sold their jewels they certainly went. In great consterna- 
tion, one by one and in small groups they left the Hall, and 
even the President trooped out, leaving the speaker to carry on 
by himself. Mrs. Annie Besant who was present there was also 
offended at Gandhi’s remarks and withdrew from the meeting.’ 

Is it any wonder that the Princes are drifting away from British 
India and are greatly perturbed at the prospect of their ever 
being dominated by the hostile Congress? While matters stand 
like this, what right has the Congress to say that it represents 
the whole of India while actually a third of India as represented 
by the Princes, not to speak of numerous other hostile elements, 

1 Nehru’s Autobiography. 
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has no faith in or regard for the Congress? In a word, the Con- 
gress and the Princes are as far apart as the poles are asunder. 
The Princes have resolved to fight on the side of Britain with all 
their might and main against Nazi aggression, while the Con- 
gress is still making ‘up its mind on the point. On this ground 
alone the Princes have every reason to be disillusioned, as they 
fully realize that if this is a specimen of Congress diplomacy and 
a foretaste of their regime, India is as good as lost. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CLAIM OF: THE CONGRESS TO 
SPEAK FOR INDIA 


TuE extremists in India are so self-opinionated that they would 
have the world believe that the Congress is synonymous with 
India, and that India is identical with the Congress; each so 
interwoven into the other that it is not possible to separate 
them, without jeopardizing the existence of both. They are 
prepared to thrust this view down the throats of not only 
foreigners, but their own compatriots; and any Indian who 
dares to disagree, or cannot see eye to eye with them is straight- 
away dubbed ‘anti-Indian’. The ‘terrorist movement’ in India 
had its origin in such an intolerant and uncompromising atti- 
tude fostered by the Congress, from the shame of which those 
who were responsible have not yet quite recovered, and perhaps 
never will. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, there is no such thing as 
the other side to any question in which it is interested, and 
criticism of any kind against its cherished object or policy is 
highly resented. If any Indian chooses to cross its path, he is 
‘black marked’ and woe betide him when the Congress has the 
reigns of government in its own hands! Much of the glorifica- 
tion of the Congress by many an Indian is not from choice but 
from compulsion. To illustrate this from one of many instances 
coming under my own personal experience, I would refer the 
reader to chapter m wherein I have reproduced a letter from 
Ihe Times, November 22nd, 1939. It was an appeal to the 
Congress Party asking it to resume work for the common good 
of India. A few Indians, realizing the sensible nature of the 
appeal, readily consented to be signatories with me to that 
letter; but a few others whom I approached were reluctant to 
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join in, although they were polite enough to assure me that they 
were in full sympathy with the sentiments expressed but that 
they were afraid of the Congress and dared not be connected 
with any movement that might provoke its wrath! 

Talk of freedom of speech under the Congress regime! Why, 
it is far easier and safer to slander the British Government than 
the high and mighty Congress! If anyone is critically bent, and 
must satisfy his thirst for criticism, which is a pastime with 
most Indians, he naturally turns his attacks on the British 
Government, and this is one of the reasons why one finds so 
many imaginary and hypothetical grievances against Britain. 
In the exercise of a sort of subtle terror on the Indians, the 
Congress is reminiscent of the Nazi regime in Germany, and all 
the horrors attached to that dreaded institution known as the 
Gestapo. Subash Bose has complained again and again of the 
intolerant and dictatorial attitude of the Congress, and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, as explained in a previous chapter, condemned 
Gandhi on the same grounds. Instances are not wanting to show 
that the Congress is more dictatorial and totalitarian than demo- 
cratic, and on this account, I suppose, one is bound to accord to 
it the privileges that go with such governments — even the Nazi 
system of Gestapo included! Suffering under such suppression, 
most Indians to-day have developed two tongues: one exercised 
in public as a matter of prudence and safety in praise of the 
Congress, and the other to give expression in private to their 
innermost and genuine thoughts which are not flattering to the 
Congress, very similar indeed to the dual system of accounting 
practised by some of the merchants in India whereby they main- 
tain one book to be shown to the Income Tax Officer and another 
— a secretly guarded one — for their own private use. In these 
circumstances, in order to assess the popularity of the Congress, 
one must search the hearts of the Indians and not merely be 
guided by the amount of praise bestowed on it in the Press and 
on the Platform. 

In regard to the tendency of the Congress to muzzle its 
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critics, Sir C. Y. Chintamani, chief editor of The Leader, Allaha- 
bad, has made some very appropriate remarks in his book en- 
titled Indian Politics since the Munity. He wrote: ‘The tmpatience of 
the ultra-radicals of to-day with those of their compatriots whom the 
consideration of patriotism counsels not to go too fast or too far 1s un- 
justified, short sighted and thoughtless. They question the very motives 
of public men whose judgment leads them to vote in favour of the con- 
stitutional as distinguished from the direct action, regardless of the 
duration, the amount and the quality of their work for the Motherland. 
They speak and write as if it had all been Cimmertan darkness before 
the day of Mahatma Gandhi, as if he had evolved order out of chaos, 
something out of nothing, life out of death. A meagre acquaintance with 
all that went before would suffice to rule this opinion out of court as 
tgnorant if not childish. The present has grown out of the past and 
would not have been possible without the past. If there had been no 
Hume or Dadabhai Naorojt there would have been no Congress ... If 
the typical Congressman of to-day bestowed upon a study of the past a 
fraction of those who insist upon thinking for themselves in preference to 
uncritical approval of every changing opinion of the Mahatma, there 
would be less of wrong history, incorrect facts, illogical reasoning and 
unsound conclusions, as well as of gratitude to our forbears but for whom 
things to-day would be far worse than they are.’ 

If it were not for freedom of speech which carried with it the 
privilege to criticize, Great Britain and the United States of 
America would not be the great countries that they are to-day. 
The Congress, in discouraging any criticism directed against 
it, will be only blinding itself to its own follies, with no chance of 
ever being able to remedy them, and in consequence India as a 
whole is bound to suffer. Miss Mayo’s Mother India outraged 
Indian feelings, but none the less there is quite a lot of truth in 
it, and it gave the Indians a chance to realize their weaknesses 
and put things right, to some extent at least, as the ‘Sarada Act’, 
which banned child marriages, showed. Mr. Gandhi’s approval 
of Miss Mayo’s Mother India is contained in these words: ‘It isa 


The italics are mine. 
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book that no European and every Indtan should read’ .1 Inmy humble 
opinion, whoever dares to criticize the Congress in the open, 
knowing the risks he is running of antagonizing such a seem- 
ingly powerful body in the interests of India’s welfare, is not 
Anti-Indian but a true patriot and martyr, whose services to his 
country are of more value than those who court popularity by 
singing hypocritically the eulogies of the Congress through fear. 
The latter type of man is too common while the former is a 
rarity and as precious as gold. These few are the people who 
will be able to help India by holding the mirror to her so that 
she may be able to see her imperfections and put them right. 

Every Indian who aspires to a political career wants to be a 
Congressite, not from conviction but from a feeling that to be 
anything else, as things stand to-day, will not pay, and is pre- 
pared to sacrifice his honour and principles for the selfish motive 
of securing a seat in the Council. It is therefore a refreshing 
relief to see a few Indians standing by their convictions, and 
defying the Congress whenever it goes astray or acts in a manner 
detrimental to the interests of India. 

Now to turn to the claim of the Congress that it represents 
the whole of India. Judging by the arrogant tone of its leaders, 
and their uncompromising mood and temperament, one is 
liable to gather the impression that the Congress is supreme, 
and that its spirit permeates throughout the length and breadth 
of India. The importance, nay, the omnipotence, of the Con- 
gress has further been blazed about through the machinery of 
propaganda, to such an extent that it is made to appear as 
though there is no other institution, party or people in India 
who have any stake in the land. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. With all its blaze and flare of propaganda, the Con- 
gress in effect is not an all-embracing institution, and, compara- 
tively speaking, it is numerically an insignificant body. I come 
to this conclusion by a very simple process of arithmetic. 

The total population of India is 318,942,000. Of these 

1 Inside Asta, by John Gunther, p. 401. The italics are mine. 
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71,900,000 belong to the Indian States. This leaves over 
247,000,000 in British India. How many of these belong to the 
ranks of the Congress? To start with a big slice of 226,000,000 
out of this number has to be eliminated from the Congress as 
they form the peasantry of India, agriculture being the one great 
occupation of the people. The proportion of these who ever give 
a thought to matters beyond the horizon of their villages is very 
small. According to the Montagu-Chelmsford Report (para. 
133): ‘In the whole of India the soil supports 226 out of 315 
million and 208 million of them get their living directly by or 
depend directly upon the cultivation of their own or others’ 
fields. What concerns them is mainly the rainfall or the irriga- 
tion supply from wells or canals, the price of grain and cloth, 
the payment of rent to the landlord, or revenue to the State, 
the repayment ef advances to the village banker, the observance 
of religious festivals, the education of their sons, the marriage 
of their daughters, their health and that of their cattle. They 
visit the local town on bazaar days, and the sub-divisional or 
district centre rarely on business or litigation. They are not 
concerned with district boards or municipal boards; many of 
them know of no executive power above the district officer, and 
of Parliament or even of the legislative councils they have never 
heard. In one province it is stated that 93 per cent of the people 
live and die in the place where they were born.’ 

These are the masses of India, and as pointed out in a pre- 
vious chapter Mr. Nehru has specifically stated that he does 
not represent them. Mr. Gandhi, as pointed out previously, 1s 
not quite happy at the prospect of the Congress making use of 
the masses who are ‘appallingly illiterate’, and he warned the 
Congress that if it ever did, it would cease to represent the 
masses of India. As Messrs. Nehru and Gandhi are the two 
leading spokesmen for the Congress, it can be authoritatively 
inferred from their pronouncements that the peasantry of India, 
numbering 226 million, who have no conception of what 
Dominion Status or Complete Independence means, and who 
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only care for peace and security (which are assured'to them on 
a magnificent scale under the British regime) are not in the fold 
of the Congress, and must therefore be left out of account so 
far as the Congress is concerned, although they are a great force 
on the side of the Moderates, who can associate with them 
feelingly in regard to their innate handicaps and who will not 
rush them into ‘doing things’ as long as they know they are 
not sufficiently ready to appreciate the full meaning of political 
advancement. 

This then leaves a remainder of only 21 million. “India gives 
out of every hundred, 12 to industry, 5 to trade, 2 to domestic 
service, 14 to the professions, and 14 to government services or 
the army.’! The Congress is no friend of the industrialists and 
merchants, as they are propertied people who clash with its Gom- 
munistic and socialist doctrines, and these classes therefore have 
to be ruled out of the Congress fold. The domestic servants are 
mainly drawn from the depressed classes, and as we have already 
seen,they are most unfriendly to the caste Hindus from which class 
the Congress is mainly drawn. As for the Government servants, 
while a few may have a sneaking regard for the Congress, the 
majority of them are disappointed with it because of the manner 
in which the Congress limited their salaries. Of the profes- 
sional class, 1t must be said, quite a few are interested in the 
Congress, but there is equally a good number who have 
arrayed themselves on the side of the Moderates, Liberals 
and Justicites. In effect, therefore, only a microscopic minority 
belong to the ranks of the Congress. It must also be remem- 
bered that the women of India — millions and millions of them — 
do not know the meaning of the word politics, and the majority 
of them know of no other rule than that of their dictatorial 
husbands or mothers-in-law which is sufficient to keep their 
minds off anything else concerning their country for the rest 
of their days. The millions of children must also be naturally 
excluded from any reckoning calculated to swell up numerically 


1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para. 133. 
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the ranks of the Congress. When all these subtractions are 
made, the Congress is reduced more or less to insignificance 
and unimportance, kept alive by an enterprising few and made 
to look ‘big’ by that wonderful magnifying glass known as the 
machinery of propaganda. 

Anyone may join the Congress who pays the annual sub- 
scription of four annas (5d.) per year and who signs the pledge 
to work for the independence of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. In 1938-39 the Congress had 3,102,113 
members. This proportion of Congress adherents is consistent 
with the calculation worked out in the two foregoing para- 
graphs and seem to be mainly drawn from the professional 
classes, some of whom seem to have taken to politics as their 
main vocation, like Messrs. Gandhi and Nehru. Slightly over 
one per cent of the total population of British India are 
Congress minded and it certainly does not bear out the extrava- 
gant claim of the Congress that they represent the whole of 
India. This is not all. The statement as to the number of 
Congress members quoted above is for 1938-39—and I 
understand the figure for the current year (1940) is a million 
less. (I have not got the exact figure.) Three million and odd 
is a pretty poor show for a body that makes out it is everything 
in India, and any reduction in its membership is a clear indica- 
tion that the hold of the Congress on its already meagre 
supporters is not increasing, but decreasing. One wonders if 
this decrease is not due to the fact that the Congress has been in 
office for some time and has thereby afforded an opportunity 
for the people to see what it is worth. Of course, the Congress 
will have it that its strength must not be judged by the number 
of its four anna members! Why not? Is not the Congress 
supposed to be the saviour of India? Has it not made known to 
the people of India, through Messrs. Gandhi and Nehru, and 
several other Congress stalwarts, and through their remarkable 
propaganda machinery, that the salvation of India rests in 
the whole people backing the Congress for all it is worth? Is not 
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the salvation of India worth four annas a year? If the Indian 
really believes that the Congress is the one and only hope for 
India, what prevents him from parting with a meagre four 
anna piece once a year? In any case, how is the decrease in the 
membership to be explained? 

The Congress’s biggest trump card is the overwhelming 
success it had in the last general elections. It is apt to say in 
triumph: ‘If we do not represent the people of India, how did 
we manage to get an overwhelming majority in the councils of 
eight provinces? The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ 
To this, my answer is a reference again to the calculation of 
the figures worked out in the foregoing paragraphs, wherein 
the strength of the Congress is put down at a little over one 
per cent of the population, which tallies with the actual 
membership of the Congress as recorded in the statistics of 
1938-39. If the Congress candidates were returned in large 
numbers, it is not a proof of the popularity of the Congress, but 
the appalling ignorance and illiteracy of the masses of India, 
whom it does not professedly represent, the general apathy of 
the voters who do not bother to go to the polls, the indif- 
ference of the Moderates so far as propaganda goes, and the 
superb power of the Congress machinery. Any success at the 
elections gained as a result of ignorance, apathy, indifference 
and negligence on the one part, and artificial bolstering up 
of the merits of the Congress by no less artificial means on the 
other, is no success at all, and the Congress will be well advised 
not to lay high store on its achievement gained in this manner, 
as the tables may be turned any moment, when ‘apathy, 
indifference and negligence’ on the part of its opponents give 
place to vigilance. 

There is yet another simpler mode of reckoning the actual 
strength of the Congress. The population in the States number 
nearly 72 million. The Muslims number 90 million. The de- 
pressed classes number 51 million. Other minorities, namely, 
Indian Christians, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Parsees, 
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Jains, Buddhists, and Tribal religions, total nearly 23 million. 
Then there are the landlords and zamindars, peasants and 
servants, civil servants and soldiers, and the vast group of 
those political minded Indians who are either Moderates, 
Liberals, Justicites, Independents, or Responsivists. These, 
between them, absorb on a modest estimation at least 80 
million. The grand total comes to 316 million. They may be 
safely classified under the category of Moderates. This then 
leaves a remainder of 2,942,000, from the total population of 
India which is 318,942,000. As this figure of 2,942,000 nearly 
corresponds with the actual number of Congress members as 
recorded for the year 1940, it may be safely assumed that the 
adherents of the Congress total less than 3 million. No 
matter, therefore, how you reckon, you cannot help coming to 
the conclusion on the statistics maintained by the Congress 
itself that only one per cent of India is Congress, although 
propaganda makes it look much bigger and mightier than what 
it really is. 

The question now arises, what prospects has the Congress of 
attracting the peoples of India to its fold in the future? Unless 
there is a change of heart, and the Congress chooses to serve the 
people instead of bossing over them, there is very little prospect 
of any improvement in its status. The personality of Gandhi is 
a great attraction, but India has found out he is a ‘visionary’, 
as he has himself admitted, and an idealist of the first order, 
whose words cannot be taken too seriously. As for Nehru, he is 
more and more inclined to be dictatorial, and India has seen 
enough of Hitler to realize what it means to be governed by a 
dictator. The Working Committee of the Congress is dictatorial, 
too, judging by the manner in which the Indian ministers were 
peremptorily withdrawn from their respective posts. As if this 
is not enough, Subash Bose, who is another front rank leader 
of the Congress, is strongly fascist in his leanings, while Nehru 
is inclined to be a Communist, both of which tendencies are 
abominable to the peace-loving Indian mind. 
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Whatever glamour the Congress had originally for the popular 
mind, when it put the vision of Utopia before the Indian peoples, 
it all vanished when its ministers assumed the reigns of govern- 
ment in eight provinces in India. The ‘theory’ and the ‘ideal- 
ism’ of the Congress, about which so much publicity was given 
previously, were at last put to a severe practical test, and in less 
than a year the people were able to judge for themselves whether 
they were justified in voting the Congress candidates to the 
various Councils. In a word, most voters were disillusioned. 
It is not necessary to go into all the details, but three items which 
the Congress handled during its ministry caused great dis- 
appointment, and they are: (1) prohibition; (2) the introduc- 
tion of Hindi as an additional language in schools; and (3) 
the limiting of salaries of all services to the maximum of Rs.500. 

In regard to prohibition, it was generally known in India, in 
spite of the great publicity given by the Congress with a view 
to show to the world that it was a much needed reform, that it 
is in effect a failure. The Congress Ministers never studied 
the problem in its various intricacies and complications before 
they tackled it. The Madras Minister felt that he ought to 
justify his existence by doing something out of the ordinary, 
which might make the Congress look impressive. Anxious for a 
programme which went further than British ideas, he pitched 
on prohibition as the first work to be done on his programme of 
idealism. 

By the introduction of prohibition, provincial revenue was 
lost to the extent of £15,000,000 a year with no corresponding 
decrease in the number of drinkers. As long as there remain 
intact millions and millions of palmyra, coco-nut and date trees 
all over India, standing in clusters adjacent to innumerable 
houses, there is always scope for extracting illicit toddy from them. 
It is one of the easiest of processes, and it can be done without 
detection. J say this with authority, because I was an excise 
officer once in Madras. For every licensed toddy shop, there 
were about five unlicensed and illicit ones, and it was most 
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difficult, even with the aid of the police, to arrest the culprits, 
as the sale of illicit toddy was conducted most stealthily, and 
nobody would come forward to inform the excise officer or the 
police of these irregularities. 

It is not toddy alone that is manufactured illicitly. It is even 
easier to distil illicit arrack, as this is extracted from the bark ofa 
tree, and the actual process of manufacturing arrack is conducted 
in remote caves, jungles, and hills by armed men of the American 
gangster type, who are prepared to brave all and dare all. 
The excise officers, who are supposed to track them down, usually 
give them a wide berth, although I know of instances where 
some brave officers have risked their lives, time and again, in 
an endeavour to put down such crimes. The following extract 
is from an account appearing in the Madras Mail of July 11th, 
1931: “It is understood that the excise sub-inspector of Yetha- 
pur Range [Salem Dt.], accompanied by four of his men and 
a probationary sub-inspector carried out a successful night raid 
on the village of Udaiyampatti, near Attur. Two cases of 
illicitly distilled arrack were discovered and a large quantity was 
seized. The raid was carried out with admirable courage as 
the villagers are said to put up a desperate resistance on such 
occasions. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
Government have declared Attur to be a “dry” area, closing all 
the arrack shops, but the number of cases of illicit distillation 
which have been discovered seem to indicate that the success 
of the experiment is doubtful.’ 

When the Madras Minister gave orders for the closing down 
of teddy and arrack shops, he doubtless thought that he had over- 
night become a stern guardian of sobriety, but the truth is, he 
virtually let loose the very devil, for traffic in illicit liquor 
(where it was confined previously under the control of the Gov- 
ernment to a single limited and recognized spot) is now carried 
on, on a wide scale, by all sorts of unauthorized persons in all 
sorts of unauthorized places. Illicit alcohol, sold illicitly, is 
generally of inferior quality, and likely to injure the health of 
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consumers. There is no possible way of preventing the crimes or 
tracking down the offenders, as the Congress Minister has added 
to his sin by discharging the services of experienced excise 
officers of the kind extolled by the Madras Mail. Of course, the 
Congress is busy collecting statistics to show the happiness that 
prohibition has brought into the homes of many a labourer, but 
this is all bunkum, as statistics in regard to illicit manufacture of 
liquor, or illicit sale, or those large numbers of people who still 
indulge in drink stealthily, will never be available, as the special 
officers that used to deal with the prevention of crimes against 
Abkari Laws have been dismissed by the Congress Minister. 
Prohibition, or no prohibition, it is impossible to stop people 
from drinking, if they are so inclined, in view of the widespread 
facilities accorded to them through illicit traffic. The Madras 
Minister may flatter himself that he has introduced a beneficial 
reform, but it is merely nominal, as in reality no change has 
taken place, except that the Government is now the poorer by 
£,15,000,000 every year. 

Who is the type of man who drinks in India? It is the labourer 
who works from sunrise to sunset on the road or in the fields. 
After the day’s hard work, is he not entitled to a drink of toddy — 
which is a mild drink (as mild as cider) and can be had for a 
farthing or two? He needs his thirst to be quenched first and 
foremost, and would like to be refreshed if possible, and nour- 
ished, too. Toddy, unlike tea, is a nutritious drink, and a mere 
pennyworth of it, or even less, is capable of restoring him to full 
vigour. Besides, he meets his pals in the toddy shop with whom 
he exchanges a few jovial words, the only sort of recreation and 
club life that he has in this wide world. And I do not see what 
satisfaction the Madras Premier can derive in having actually 
interfered with his personal liberty, for that is what his action 
amounts to. Deprived of his drink of toddy, the poor labourer 
has to resort to a drink of water from a well that is infected with 
malarial or cholera germs or from a stagnant pond where 
perhaps buffaloes and men and women have bathed, or in 
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which pigs have rolled. In the name of common sense, let me ask 
which of the evils is worse, a drink of toddy or a drink of drain? 

If the Congress Minister really wanted to ensure there was no 
drunkenness, he could have easily seen that drink was rationed 
to each individual who visited the toddy shops, instead of intro- 
ducing wholesale prohibition, and this would have ensured that 
the labourer had still some money to give to his wife when he 
returned home. What was really needed was a watch on the 
quantity supplied to each individual and some supervision, and 
not total prohibition. In my experience as an excise officer, I 
noticed it was not everyone who visited the toddy shop that 
became drunk. Quite a number of them went home sober and 
refreshed, and the few who were inclined to be wayward could 
well have been taken in hand by a system of rationing. The 
Congress desires to substitute tea for foddy, but tea is more 
expensive than foddy, and it has not the nourishing property 
that toddy possesses. Apart from the moral or other issues behind 
it, the prohibition of toddy as a beverage amounts to the inter- 
ference of the personal liberties of the working classes of India. 
They are poor dumb folks who cannot, unfortunately, retaliate, 
but quite a number of them are convinced that the poor physique 
of the Indians is not due to toddy, but to an over indulgence in 
pepper water, which is the most injurious drink of all. The 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins revel in 1t—and go to it with the 
relish of drunkards. I would like to see legislation enacted with 
a view to stop people drinking this horrible stuff which simply 
burns the intestines of the consumers. I wonder how the 
Madras Premier would like any interference of his personal 
liberty in the matter of his taste for pepper water. The Con- 
gress ministry as constituted is not democratic, but totalitarian. 
It has taken particular pains to leave legislation alone where 
its Own interests are concerned, and has cruelly and arrogantly 
interfered where the liberties of millions of others, who are not 
of its own kind, are concerned. However, the one clear fact that 
emerges from the introduction of prohibition is that it has not 
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cured the evil it set about to cure, and drinking is going on un- 
detected everywhere. If you stint the labourer this expense, 
you will be putting him in his coffin before his time. 

The Congress Ministers in pursuing the policy of prohibition 
have unwittingly deprived the Government of a colossal annual 
income of £15,000,000, paid so willingly by the labourers, 
with so little loss or damage to themselves. This money could 
have been made use of towards education, medical and public 
health, agriculture and industries, and it is the height of folly 
on the part of the Congress to have deprived India in one stroke 
of the vital means for the amelioration of her general condition. 
Indian illiteracy, as everyone knows, is deplorable, and it is 
largely due to the lack of facilities for educating the masses, 
which again is due to lack of funds; and yet, knowing all this, 
the Congress has pursued a short-sighted policy of making India 
a bankrupt country by actually sacrificing millions of pounds on 
the altar of meaningless ‘idealism’. The generality of Indians 
are alarmed at the prospect of the Congress continuing in power 
for an indefinite period, as they fear that in order to make up 
the deficiency in Indian finance, the Congress Ministers might 
call upon them mercilessly to pay heavy taxes out of their 
meagre income. 

The next unpopular legislation which the Congress sought to 
introduce was the foisting of Hindi on unwilling schools as an 
additional language. Indian students had already an overdose 
of unnecessary lessons to tackle, and it was thought everywhere 
in India that there was no need at all for such a measure. Eng- 
lish was fast becoming the lingua franca of the whole world, and 
every Indian student was sufficiently well versed in it to make 
himself understood to his compatriots all over India. In 
addition, every Indian student was well versed in his own 
mother tongue — the language of the province to which he 
belonged. What was the need for Hindi, which, to most 
Indians in south India, is as foreign as German? Here, again, 
the Congress merely pursued an idealistic policy without taking 
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into account the hardships it was unnecessarily imposing on 
the hard-worked Indian student, and without going intelligently 
into the question whether such a step was really calculated to 
confer any practical benefit on the country. Most Indians 
marry young. Some students are married, and have perhaps 
three or four children. With all the burden of a family to sup- 
port, and the intense anxiety of acquiring a degree for the 
purpose of qualifying themselves for a big dowry or job, the 
majority of Indian students are reduced to a neurotic state, 
and now with Hindi added to the school curriculum, there is an 
added educational obligation. 

It is pathetic to see undernourished students slogging over 
their lessons day in and day out for many years together, 
actually getting emaciated and unfit for anything, through the 
toil and worry of it all. When at last they do graduate, they 
believe that their goal in life has been reached; and most of 
them consider themselves ‘retired’ and quite eligible for a 
‘pension’ which often comes to them in the shape of handsome 
dowries from their prospective graduate-maniac fathers-in-law. 
Most of these B.A.s and M.A.s do not unfortunately make good 
citizens, as they generally despise labour, considering them- 
selves above the ordinary things of life. It would be well for 
India if the mania for University degrees was less prevalent, so 
that the energies of the young men of India may not be wasted, 
as they are at present, on academical trivialities, or in looking 
for very grand things to do, but be preserved for the actual 
service of India, which consists of trying to do the ordinary 
things of life extraordinarily well, and not the extraordinary 
things ordinarily well. I have known students in India to cry 
bitterly, even grown-up undergraduates are not free from this 
weakness, when examination results are published, and their 
names do not appear in the list of successful candidates. One 
can easily imagine the attitude of these students to the Congress 
which has imposed an unnece ssaryadditional burden on them 
in the shape of Hindi. No wonder there are protest meetings 
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held everywhere against this measure, and there is no' question 
that the Congress has lost much of its popularity on this 
account. 

There is then the energy of the Congress directed to limiting 
the salaries of all civil servants to the maximum of Rs.500 a 
month (about £40). In proportion to this will be lowered the 
salaries of those engaged in the ordinary walks of life. In other 
words, the Congress is all out to lower the standard of living in 
India, which is already the lowest in the world. A little 
imagination ought to convince the Congress that even the 
maximum salary of Rs.500 as fixed by it is a pittance for one 
in the rank of a Minister, or those holding responsible and 
arduous posts in India. There is too much undernourishment, 
and too much slovenliness, due to the inadequate scale of pay of 
the civil servants; and the general corruption and inefficiency 
everywhere is also due to the same cause. Messrs. Gandhi and 
Nehru, who formulated this scheme, are not concerned about 
money at all, as they seem to manage somehow to exist without 
it, and it is quite clear therefore they cannot be expected to 
associate feelingly with the lot of the average civil servant in 
India, who has a wife and a large family of about six children 
to support. How far Rs.500 a month can take a decent man 
with decent ideas, and half a dozen children who all have lofty 
ideas about their education and vocation? Why; it would be 
gone the first day he received it, in the shape of house rent and 
school fees. How is he to spend the rest of the month, and what 
is he to do for his living expenses, doctor’s bill, travelling 
expenses, books, clothing, amusements, and a lot of other 
incidentals that cannot be avoided in the running of a home? 
What of those who do not receive the maximum pay but a 
minimum of Rs. 40a month? The Congress has for years talked 
of the suffering millions of India, and yet when it is at last put 
in power by the people to do the right thing for India, it has 
failed to bring ordinary common sense into play, and has shown 
little or no appreciation of the difficulties that confront civil 
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servants in their public and private lives. When I see Nehru 
in Europe (he visits Europe often) dressed in his most fashion- 
able suit, and his trilby hat and shoes, travelling first class by 
rail and steamer, and staying in first class hotels, I say to my- 
self: ‘Could this man really have had a hand in the cutting down 
of salaries in India, being himself subject to such expensive 
ways and habits of life?’ 

The civil servants are the backbone of Indian administra- 
tion, and whatever may be legislated, cannot be carried out 
except with their willing co-operation and industry. Their 
health must be preserved that they may render their services 
with efficiency, and any unreasonable stinting of their salaries 
is bound to create discontentment in their ranks, as they have 
also a mind and taste like Nehru’s and want to live just as he 
does, instead of merely existing in a humdrum fashion. The 
Congress, in fact, has, by its narrow policy, actually driven most 
of the civil servants to live on pepper water and rice, besides 
goading them to acts of corruption and bribery, thereby making 
them physical wrecks and moral delinquents. Is it any wonder 
that the Congress has completely estranged this powerful body 
of people numbering millions, the very backbone of India, after 
being in power for scarcely two years? 

Last, but not least, the apathetic attitude of the Congress to 
Britain in her present struggle against Naziism and Fascism for 
the preservation of liberty and justice throughout the world, 
including the liberty and justice of India, and its stupid 
inactivity following the resignations of its Ministers, have 
enabled the Indian intelligentsia to detect glaring inconsis- 
tencies, and even insincerity, in the conduct of the Congress, 
and have made them view with grave misgivings the future of 
India in the hands of a body which is most impractical, and 
inefficient, totally lacking in administrative, executive and 
diplomatic ability. 

In a word, the Congress has been tried and found wanting. 
All its glamour before it was in power is fast waning now that 
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the people of India have actually had a chance to see what 
stuff it is made of. ‘Distance lends enchantment to the view’ — 
but Indians are now seeing the Congress at close quarters, only 
to be thoroughly disillusioned. If the claim of the Congress to 
speak for India was unfounded before it was in power, as pointed 
out previously, it is even less so now that tt has been in power for 
some time. 

News has just reached me that Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. It is highly to be 
deplored that, while there is so much work to be done and so 
little time to do it in, India’s accredited leaders deliberately 
choose to walk into prisons, preferring inaction to action. The 
reason for his arrest and imprisonment is that he made an anti- 
war speech in disobedience of regulations. The time chosen for 
making such a speech when the world is literally on fire as a 
result of Nazi aggression, suggests how tactless Indian leaders 
can be. India is in imminent danger of being consumed by this 
fire which is spreading relentlessly — and what is called for at the 
moment, is not anti-war speeches, but courageous and manly 
action, which it is the duty of every Indian to take in collabora- 
tion with Britain, which is fighting hard for justice, liberty 
and peace. It is gratifying, however, that not all the Indians are 
pacifists to the extent Gandhi and Nehru are, as otherwise it 
might result in India groaning for ever under the yoke of 
Germany, Italy or Japan. 
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Wuart of the future of India? If the Congress does not in fact 
represent India, as I have endeavoured to show in the previous 
chapters, the question arises: Which of the political parties in 
India is best fitted to guide her destinies to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned? 

My own preference is for the Moderates, for the simple reason 
that they are numerically superior, being the true representa- 
tives of India, and do not indulge in the spectacular or sensa- 
tional, but are guided by common sense, prudence, tact and 
restraint in all their plans and schemes for the general improve- 
ment and well-being of India. They do not despise the British, 
but are sincerely grateful to them for all their services to India 
in the past and at present, and her assurances for the future 
welfare of India. They do not relish the idea of ever severing 
India from the British Empire, although desiring for her a full 
measure of independence commensurate with her dignity, on 
identical lines with the status accorded to the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire. There is nothing servile or 
undignified in limiting their aspirations to the attainment of 
Dominion Status for India, as the grant of such status 
ensures complete internal independence, which is all that 
self-respecting Indians want, while securing at the same time 
the invaluable aid of Britain in the matter of the defence, which 
is NO mean advantage to a country that stands in eternal danger 
of being attacked and subjugated. 

Countries with inadequate defences seem to have no right to a 
separate existence, as clearly demonstrated recently by Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Japan. India being vulnerable, there 
is ample wisdom and justification in the Moderates pursuing a 
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quieter policy than the hot-headed and extreme one of the 
Congress, which clamours for complete independence and the 
severance of India from Britain altogether. Is Indiastronger than 
France, till recently the most powerful democracy in Europe? 
Where is France to-day? It will be five hundred years or more 
before India can have a Maginot Line like the one that France 
had, or an Army, Navy and Air Force of the quality and magni- 
tude that France possessed. These did not save mighty France 
from being practically wiped off the map. Poland, Norway, 
Holland and Belgium, very much more important as military 
units, and better united in internal affairs than India, were 
smashed to bits. Abyssinians, who rose like one man at the call 
of danger and could fight better than most Indians, were con- 
quered by Italy in a year in spite of her natural defences. What 
prospects has India, disunited and disconnected, actually 
broken into a hundred fragments owing to social, political, com- 
munal and religious differences, and with all her quixotic notions 
of Satyagraha and non-violence, of saving herself in these days of 
lightning warfare. Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin are all roaring 
near her borders, desiring to make her a vassal. What, again, 
of Japan, who has proclaimed herself to the world as the mis- 
tress of the East? 

With the full knowledge of all this, the Congress harps on 
the severance of India from Britain, and expects sensible Indians, 
who are alive to the dangers confronting them, to support it in 
its senseless and ceaseless cry for complete independence. I, for 
one, cannot for a moment entertain the idea of the Congress 
having its own way in this matter. It seems almost a sin for any 
Indian to allow the Congress to have its own way, and the 
Indians who have the courage to expose its faults and fallacies 
are not anti-Indians or pro-British, but the real Nationalists of 
India, who do not care what ignominy or persecution they may 
be subjected to at the hands of the Congress, so long as their 
consciences are clear that the stand they are taking against the 
Congress is in the interests of their Motherland, and for the 
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benefit of the masses of India, who crave for safety and security 
more than the pomp and glory of ‘independence’, that can only 
be short lived if it is to be attained in the manner that the Con- 
gress is preaching. In this connection the reader 1s referred to 
the acknowledgments of both Gandhi and Nehru that the Con- 
gress does not represent the masses of India. 

One is at a loss to understand the secret behind the insistence 
of the Congress that India should be severed from Britain. One 
Congressman whispered to me that it was just the usual Indian 
trait for bargaining developed rather abnormally in the case of 
the Congress, and ought not to be taken too seriously. He went 
on further to say that the Congress would be only too glad of 
Dominion Status if it could be had, but it stated the demand too 
high with a view to realizing at least half of it. How like the 
Indian shopkeeper who, wanting to sell his goods at ten rupees, 
states the price of the same to any possible buyer as thirty 
rupees or more! I asked this Congressman, if it was not aridicu- 
lous and dishonest position to take, and whether that was not the 
main reason why the Moderates of India, who might otherwise 
collaborate with the Congress, have been totally estranged? To 
this the Congressman replied with vehemence that India’s stand 
for freedom must be firm, and the demand must be stated as high 
as possible with a view to make Britain pause and think, as she 
has not taken any measures for nearly a century calculated to 
make India a free nation, and the promises that she made in 
regard to India have not been kept. It is clear from this that 
there is a prevailing feeling amongst some sections of the Con- 
gress that Britain desires to keep India in subjection for all time, 
and that nothing substantial has been done to raise her status 
to that of a self-governing nation. This indictment is unfounded 
and unfair, as India to-day is as good as aself-governing country, 
just a little short of Dominion Status owing to the necessity 
for the insertion of certain safeguards in her constitution, due to 
peculiar and special conditions. In the last hundred years 
India has not been still, but has been gradually moving towards 
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freedom under the guidance of Britain, and to say, therefore, 
that Britain has no intention of ever seeing India as a free 
nation is wholly untrue. Let us examine the details: 

As early as 1858 ‘An Act for the better Government of India’ 
(21 & 22 Vict. c. 106) transferred the government of India 
to the Crown. This was a relief and a change, following as it 
did the collapse of the despotic rule of the Mogul Empire, and 
centuries of strife. 

In 1908, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
assumption of the Government of India by the Crown, King 
Edward VII sent the following message to the Princes and 
peoples of India: 

‘From the first, the principle of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when, 
in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General and 
others of my counsellors, that principle may be prudently ex- 
tended. Important classes among you, representing ideas that 
have been fostered and encouraged by British rule, claim equal- 
ity of citizenship and a greater share in legislation and govern- 
ment. 

‘The politic satisfaction of such a claim will strengthen, not 
impair, existing authority and power. Administration will be 
all the more efficient if the officers who conduct it have greater 
opportunities of regular contact with those who influence and 
reflect common opinion about it.’ 

The policy adumbrated in the above message of the King 
Emperor found expression shortly afterwards in the Indian 
Councils Act 1909, commonly known as the Morley-Minto 
reforms, which introduced the electoral principle into the Indian 
Legislatures and widened their sphere of influence over the 
executive government. They were, however, in effect more or 
less advisory bodies without administrative responsibility. 

India must have been of great concern to the Paramount 
Power even in the early days, for beginning with the East India 
Company Act of 1770, there were in force in 1909 no less than 
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fifty statutes affecting her government. These were repealed 
by the Government of India Act 1915 which was later duly 
amended by the Government of India (Amendment) Act 1916. 

There was a further important development in 1917 when 
Mr. Montagu made this declaration in the House of Commons: 

‘The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the admini- 
stration and the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. 
They decided that substantial steps in this direction should be 
taken as soon as possible. ... 

‘I would add that progress in this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the 
time and measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those upon whom new oppor- 
tunities of service will thus be conferred and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility.’ 

The year 1918 was noted for the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 
The joint authors stated in it that the above declaration was: 
‘the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s chequered 
history’. ‘Their Report advocated that responsible government 
should be conferred on India by progressive stages. The first 
stage concerned the major provinces, where a revised system of 
local government was to be introduced. The system suggested 
was “dyarchy’, a dual form of government. It consisted of a 
division of the sphere of government in each major province 
into two sections, with ‘reserved subjects’ administered by the 
Governor and his Executive Council and ‘transferred subjects’ 
administered by the Governor and Ministers chosen by him from 
the provincial legislature. An all India solution, however, was 
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the ultimate aim of British policy as evidenced by the following 
declaration of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report: 

‘Our conception of the eventual future of India 1s a sisterhood 
of States, self-governing in all matters of purely local or provin- 
cial interest ... Over this congeries of States would preside a 
central government, increasingly representative of and respons- 
ible to the people of all of them; dealing with matters, both 
internal and external, of common interest to the whole of 
India; acting as arbiter in inter-state relations, and representing 
the interests of all India on equal terms with the self-governing 
units of the British Empire. In this picture there is a place for 
the Native States.’ 

The system of dyarchy set out in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was embodied in the Government of India Act, 19109, 
to which there was a Preamble recording the policy of Parlia- 
ment in regard to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India. It was as follows: 

‘Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration and for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in British India as an integral part 
of the Empire: 

‘And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that sub- 
stantial steps in this direction should now be taken: : 

‘And whereas the time and manner of each advance can only 
be determined by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples: 

‘And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must 
be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it 1s found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility: 

‘And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
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self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is ex- 
pedient to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the largest 
measures of independence of the Government of India which 
is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its own 
responsibilities.’ 

The Act of 1919 provided for the appointment of a Statutory 
Commission at the expiration of ten years after the passing of 
the Act ‘for the purpose of inquiring into the working of the 
system of government, the growth of education, and the develop- 
ment of representative institutions, in British India, and mat- 
ters connected therewith’, and to report ‘as to whether and to 
what extent it is desirable to establish the principle of respons- 
ible government, or to extend, modify or restrict the degree of 
responsible government then existing therein, including the 
question whether the establishment of second chambers of the 
local legislatures is or is not desirable’. 

The Statutory Commission were accordingly appointed in 
November 1927 and its chairman was Sir John Simon. They 
visited India twice. The first visit lasted from February 3rd, 
1928, to March 31st, 1928, and the second from October 11th, 
1928, to April 13th, 1929. Their report was presented to Parlia- 
ment in May 1930. It recommended the reorganization of 
British India on a federal basis with a view to a future develop- 
ment when India as a whole would take her place among the 
constituent States of the Commonwealth of Nations united 
under the Crown. 

‘It might be possible’, said the Commission, ‘to visualize the 
future of federation in India as the bringing into relationship oi 
two separate federations, one comprised of the elements which 
make up British India, the other of the Indian States. We do 
not wish in any way to be dogmatic on a matter which must be 
decided by those concerned. While we have given much atten- 
tion to the subject, we have not received evidence from the 
Rulers of the Indian States . . . We are inclined ourselves to think 
that the easier and more speedy approach to the desired end 
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can be obtained by reorganizing the constitution of India on a 
federal basis in such a way that individual States or groups of 
States may have the opportunity of entering as soon as they 
wish to do so.’ 

The Report of the Statutory Commission was followed by 
three sessions of the Indian Round Table Conference. The 
conference, composed of representatives of British and Indian 
political parties, the Indian States, the depressed classes, 
Mohammedans, Indian Christians and other Minorities, met 
in London in November 1930. The main feature of this con- 
ference was that the principle of Federation was accepted by 
the representatives of the States, provided that the federal 
Centre was granted responsibility and that the powers to be sur- 
rendered to the Federation met with the approval of the Princes. 
The Prime Minister, the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, an- 
nounced at the close of this session: ‘With a legislature con- 
stituted on a federal basis, His Majesty’s Government will be 
prepared to recognize the principle of the responsibility of the 
executive to the legislature.’ 

The second Session which began in September 1931 and 
ended in December 1932 was marked by the august presence 
of Mr. Gandhi, who attended it as the sole representative of 
the Congress. Failure here to reach an agreement on the 
question of the allocation of seats in the Provincial Legisla- 
tures, led the British Government on August 4th, 1932, to 
make their Communal Award. 

In March 1933 the British Government issued a White 
Paper setting out their proposals for Indian Constitutional 
Reform. These proposals included the Federation of India — 
a union between the Governors’ Provinces and those Indian 
States whose Rulers signified their desire to accede to the 
Federation by a formal instrument of Accession. 

A Joint Select Committee of both Houses of Parliament was 
later set up to consider these proposals in collaboration with 
Indian representatives, and to report upon the same. This 
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Committee presented their Report in October 1934, and it is 
mostly upon their recommendations that the provisions of the 
Act of 1935 are based, the three main principles being: 


(1) All India Federation 
(2) Provincial Autonomy 
(3) Responsibility with safeguards. 


This new Act provides for the establishment of a Federation 
under the Crown. In it there will be united: 


(a) The Governor’s Provinces and the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s Provinces. 

(6) The Indian States which have acceded or may accede 
to the Federation. 


The executive authority of the Federation will be exercised 
on behalf of His Majesty by the Governor-General, who will 
have special responsibilities. 

There will be a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the 
Governor-General in the discharge of his functions. 

There will be besides a Federal Legislature which will con- 
sist of His Majesty, represented by the Governor-General, and 
two Chambers, to be known respectively as the Council of 
State and the House of Assembly. 

Under the same Act, Provincial Autonomy was to be 
established on such a date as was appointed by Order in 
Council, and this was in fact effected by the Government of 
India Order 1936, under which Provincial Autonomy was 
established as from April Ist, 1937. 

Under the new constitution the executive authority of each 
of the Provinces is exercised on behalf of His Majesty by the 
Governor, who also has specia] responsibilities. 

As in the case of the Governor-General, there is a council of 
Ministers to aid and advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions, except in so far as he is required to exercise them in 
his discretion. 

For every Governor’s Province there is a Provincial Legisla- 
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ture which consists of His Majesty, represented by the 
Governor, and | 
(a) In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam — two Chambers; 
(6) In other Provinces — one Chamber. 
Where there are two Chambers of the Provincial Legislature, 
they are known as the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, and where there is only one Chamber it is known 
as the Legislative Assembly. 

The Act also makes provision for the establishment of a 
Federal Court, which is to consist of a Chief Justice of India 
and such number of other judges as His Majesty may deem 
necessary. In accordance with this provision, the Federal 
Court was in fact constituted as from October rst, 1937. The 
inaugural sitting of the court was held at Delhi on December 
6th, 1937. 

This then, in the main, is the outline of the British policy 
towards India, pursued consistently during the past one 
hundred years, and it ought not to be very difficult for anyone 
to detect or appreciate the enterprise, struggle and thought 
behind it. The Congress may pooh-pooh it, but did not this 
Act grant a full measure of independence to the eleven 
Provinces? Here Indian Prime Ministers govern an aggregate 
half as large as the U.S.A., with the support and co-operation of 
an elected Indian Parliament. There were of course certain 
safeguards, but were they not due to special Indian conditions? 
There is no question that India has been gradually initiated 
into the status of a self-governing nation. 

The most recent attitude of Britain (August 1940) in relation 
to Indian aspirations to self-determination is outlined by the 
Governor-General, with the approval of the British Parliament, 
in the following statement: 

‘India’s anxiety at this moment of critical importance in the 
world struggle against tyranny and aggression to contribute to 
the full to the common cause and to the triumph of our 
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common ideals is manifest. She has already made a mighty 
contribution. She is anxious to make a greater contribution 
still. His Majesty’s Government are deeply concerned that 
that unity of national purpose in India which would enable her 
to do so should be achieved at as early a moment as possible. 
They feel that some further statement of their intentions may 
help to promote that unity. In that hope they have authorized 
me to make the present statement. 

‘Last October, His Majesty’s Government again made it 
clear that Dominion Status was their objective for India. They 
added that they were ready to authorize the expansion of the 
Governor-General’s Council to include a certain number of 
representatives of the political parties, and they proposed the 
establishment of a consultative committee. In order to facilitate 
harmonious co-operation, it was obvious that some measure of 
agreement in the Provinces between the major parties was a 
desirable prerequisite to their joint collaboration at the Centre. 
Such agreement was unfortunately not reached and in the 
circumstancds no progress was then possible. 

‘During the earlier part of this year I continued my efforts 
to bring the political parties together. In these last few weeks 
I again entered into conversations with prominent political 
personages in British India and the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the results of which have been reported to his 
Majesty’s Government. His Majesty’s Government have seen 
also the resolutions passed by the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the Moslem League and the Hindu Mahasabha. 

‘It is clear that earlier differences which had prevented the 
achievement of national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as his 
Majesty’s Government regret this, they do not feel that they 
should any longer, because of those differences, postpone the 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Council, and the estab- 
lishment of a body which will more closely associate Indian 
public opinion with the conduct of the war by the Central 
Government. They have authorized me accordingly to invite 
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a certain number of representative Indians to join my, Executive 
Council. They have authorized me further to establish a War 
Advisory Council which would meet at regular intervals and 
which would contain representatives of the Indian States and 
of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 

‘The conversations which have taken place, and the resolu- 
tions of the bodies which I have just mentioned, made it clear 
however, that there is still in certain quarters doubts as to the 
intentions of his Majesty’s Government for the constitutional 
future of India and that there is doubt, too, as to whether the 
position of minorities, whether political or religious, is suf- 
ficiently safeguarded in relation to any future constitutional 
change by assurances already given. 

‘There are two main points that have emerged. On those 
two points his Majesty’s Government now desire me to make 
their position clear. The first is as to the position of minorities 
in relation to any future constitutional scheme. It has already 
been made clear that my declaration of last October does not 
exclude examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or 
of the policy and plans on which it is based. His Majesty’s 
Government’s concern that full weight should be given to the 
views of minorities in any revision has also been brought out. 
That remains the position of His Majesty’s Government. 

‘It goes without saying that they could not contemplate 
transfer of their present responsibilities for the peace and wel- 
fare of India to any system of Government whose authority 
is directly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s 
national life. Nor could they be parties to the coercion of such 
elements into submission to such a Government. 

“The second point of general interest is the machinery for 
building within the British Commonwealth of Nations the 
new constitutional scheme when the time comes. There has 
been very strong insistence that the framing of the scheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, 
and should originate from Indian conceptions of the social, 
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economic, and political structure of Indian life. His Majesty’s 
Government are in sympathy with that desire and wish to see it 
given the fullest practical expression, subject to the due fulfil- 
ment of the obligations which Great Britain’s long connection 
with India has imposed on her and for which his Majesty’s 
Government cannot divest themselves of responsibility. 

‘It is clear that a moment when the Commonwealth 1s 
engaged in a struggle for existence is not one in which funda- 
mental constitutional issues can be decisively resolved. But his 
Majesty’s Government authorize me to declare that they will 
most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the 
war with the least possible delay of a body representative of the 
principal elements in India’s national life in order to devise the 
framework of the new constitution and they will lend every 
aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters 
to the utmost degree. Meanwhile they will welcome and pro- 
mote in any way possible every sincere and practical step that 
may be taken by representative Indians themselves to reach a 
basis of friendly agreement, first upon the form which the post- 
war representative body should take and the methods by which 
it should arrive at its conclusions, and secondly upon the 
principles and outlines of the Constitution itself. 

‘They trust, however, that for the period of the war (with 
the Central Government reconstituted and strengthened in 
the manner I have described, and with the help of the War 
Advisory Council) all parties, communities and interests will 
combine and co-operate in making a notable Indian contribu- 
tion to the victory of the world cause which is at stake. More- 
over, they hope that in this process new bonds of union and 
understanding will emerge and thus pave the way towards the 
attainment by India of that free and equal partnership in 
the British Commonwealth which remains the proclaimed and 
accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parlia- 
ment.’ 

It is clear from this unambiguous declaration of the Governor- 
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General that the British Government have gone as far as they 
possibly can to see India as an independent nation. Everything 
now rests with the Indians themselves, and if they would 
agree between themselves about the line of action to be taken 
with a view to an amicable settlement, Dominion Status can 
be had for India on the morrow. 

What are the real obstacles to the reaching of such a settle- 
ment by the Indians? The Muslims are insistent that India 
must be divided so that they can be assured of complete 
independence from Hindu domination. The Princes do not 
relish the idea of the severance of India from Britain, as they 
fear that that would mean the end of India. The Moderates, 
Liberals and other Minorities accept the recent declaration of 
the Governor-General in regard to the future of India in good 
faith, while the Congress still wishes to remain unrelentingly 
hostile to Britain. 

With these opposing elements in full play, it does not seem 
possible for India to attain independent status now. What in 
substance the Congress seems to want is, that the Princes, 
Muslims, other Minorities, and Britain, must bow with meek 
and silent submission to all its whims and fancies, and only 
then it might be cajoled into co-operating with others in the 
conduct of the Government of India. 

Of unity, Gandhi says: ‘It is best promoted by co-operating to 
reach the common goal, by sharing one another’s sorrows, and by 
mutual toleration’.1 Arguing conversely on this basis, is not disunity 
in India due in a large measure to-day to the lack of co-operation 
and toleration on the part of the Congress? Gandhi says again: ‘I 
believe in the absolute efficacy of full surrender. Numerically 
the Hindus happen to be the major community. But even if the 
Hindus were in a minority...I should say that the Hindus 
would lose nothing in the long run by full surrender’.* Can 
anyone in the light of recent events imagine the Congress 


1 Young India, Feb. 28th, 1920. The italics are mine. 
® [bid., April 30th, 1931. 
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playing such a noble role? Are not all the political setbacks 
in India due to the anxiety of the Congress to rule the roost at 
all cost, even if it meant the estrangement of such powerful 
factors as the Muslims and Princes? 

Nobody questions the right of India to self-determination. 
Britain recognized this right many decades ago. If India is not 
yet a self-governing dominion, it is because of special Indian 
conditions, of which every Indian is fully aware. In these 
circumstances, it is not fair on the part of anyone to try to lay 
the entire blame upon Britain. It is, however, the fashion now 
with the Congress to blame Britain for all India’s woes. It is 
so unreasonable in its vituperation of Britain, that it will 
scarcely hesitate to blame Britain for the very ravages of mos- 
quitoes, bugs, scorpions and snakes. In the following article, 
which appeared in the Indian Social Reformer dated Decem- 
ber 3oth, 1939, a writer has exploded the myth invented by the 
Congress that Britain not only deprived India of her freedom, 
but exploited and ruined her economically. This is what he 
says: 

‘The Working Committee ...has not made the foreign- 
ness of British rule its main reason for seeking independence. 
It impliedly condones that fact, to that extent acquiescing in 
the discrimination in favour of white races. Its indictment of 
British rule is based on its iniquity. The pledge declares: 

* "The British Government in India has not only deprived 
the Indian people of their freedom, but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the masses and had ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally, and spiritually. We believe, therefore, 
that India must sever the British connection and attain Purna 
Swaraj or complete independence.” 

“The case for independence as applying to white races, does 
not rest on the existence of any grievance on the part of the 
subject people. ‘The case for freedom,” said Edmund Burke, 
“needs no offset of grievances.” The Working Committee has 
not taken its stand on this plain and simple proposition. It has 
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left this comparatively safe ground and has launched a sweep- 
ing indictment of British rule which every fair minded person 
who is not blinded by political prejudice and party passion 
must recognize as being in essential respects unfounded and in 
those in which they are true, to be highly exaggerated. 

‘The first count in this terrific indictment is that Britain 
deprived India of her freedom. The British imperialist who 
claims that India was conquered by the might of British arms, 
will find in this a confirmation of his boast. But it is an English 
historian, Seeley, who declared on an examination of historical 
facts: ““We have not conquered India and we cannot rule India 
as conquerors.” However that may be, the impression left 
on an eminent Indian who spoke with personal experience of 
the conditions which immediately preceded the establishment 
of British rule is of more value than the opinion of political 
propagandists a century later. Raja Ram Mohan Roy has 
left on record that he started with an intense dislike of British 
rule, but from a short experience he was convinced that it was 
a providential dispensation to help India on her way to freedom 
and national greatness. This view was consistently held and 
expressed by the founders of the National Congress for over a 
quarter of a century. Ranade, who was keenly alive to the 
faults and failures of British rule, held that the establishment of 
the rule of law in the place of the personal rule of Hindu and 
Muslim rulers, was a service which outweighed them in a just 
estimate of that rule. The religious and social reform move- 
ments, the renaissance of Indian art, stand out in high relief. 
The Women’s Movement, which is the outstanding feature that 
has impressed the world in our time, owes its inspiration to 
British influence. In this and other directions the British 
regime has been the greatest emancipating force in our history 
in all spheres of Indian life. It has taught Indians the truth of 
the Shakesperian precept: 
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This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 


There is only one word to characterize the statement that 
British rule ruined the political, cultural, and religious life of 
the country. That word is bunkum. There was no political life 
in the country worth mentioning before the British period. 
Cultural life was at the lowest ebb. Religious persecution was 
rampant and was chiefly responsible for the downfall of the 
Moghul Empire. Chapter and verse can be quoted from 
Indian authorities for every one of these propositions... It 
[the Working Committee] has prejudiced its case by indulging 
in hyperbolic language in flagrant contradictions to facts. The 
whole pledge is vitiated by the departure from truth in the 
hypothesis with which it starts... If India and Britain have 
to part, let them part as friends and in a spirit of good-will, 
gladly acknowledging the benefits which they have mutually 
derived from their connection for two centuries. There is no 
need to indulge in mud slinging, especially as much of the mud 
is purely imaginary. If only a fraction of the Working Com- 
mittee’s indictment is true, or at least is honestly felt to be true, 
it will be hard to explain how it has been carrying on negotia- 
tions with the oppressor, and how Gandhiji happened to 
intervene in the Rajkot affair as the “Ally” of the Paramount 
Power.’ 

Supposing Britain chooses to withdraw from India, will 
India be assured of a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people? Grave doubts have been expressed on this 
matter by eminent Indian politicians, most of whom fear that 
there will be a totalitarian Congress regime, dominated by its 
Working Committee. Dr. Paranjpye, in his recent Presidential 
address to the National Liberal Federation, said: “The great 
danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit 
of totalitarianism ...in the Congress... The Congress 
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Ministers in the eight provinces could not by any stretch of 
imagination be called responsible to the members of their 
legislatures or the primary electors. They were the bond slaves 
of a small junta called the Parliamentary committee and of the 
Mahatma who really controls all organizations of the Congress 
and whose word is law... .’ 

If India is not satisfied with the British regime, how is it 
going to be satisfied with the totalitarian regime of the Con- 
gress? We have already seen the attitude of the Princes, 
Muslims, depressed classes, and other Minorities and Moderates, 
Liberals, and Justicites towards the Congress, which is far 
from friendly. For a government to live and thrive, it must be 
popular, and command the confidence of the people. Is the 
Congress in any sense popular to-day? The Zimes of India says 
in a leading article: “The picture presented at the beginning 
of 1940 is depressing. Congress relations with the Princes, 
mainly due to the needlessly hostile acts and statements of 
Congress leaders, are as unhappy as ever. After starting off 
provincial autonomy with a tremendous amount of goodwill 
and support from all sections of the people — Indian and 
British — the Congress has thrown its hand in wherever its 
ministries were in office. That was a profound mistake. The 
Muslim League celebrated the Congress resignations as a ‘““Day 
of Deliverance’? and now demands a Royal Commission to 
investigate a long charge sheet of acts of oppression by the 
Congress Governments. Other minorities are no less dis- 
satisfied with the Congress regime, and it looks as if the minority 
parties are to insist that the well known and sound democratic 
principle of collective ministerial responsibility must be 
abandoned in India —at least until happier communal rela- 
tions prevail. Everywhere, instead of unity, there is discord. 
Political leadership in India has become addicted to a degree of 
verbal elaboration which too often defeats its own purpose. 
Even Mr. Gandhi’s paper, the Harian, is to-day a modern 
counterpart of the Delphic oracle. Presumably designed by its 
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respected originator as a printed revelation of his mind, it 
has by its profusion of utterances overwhelmed both disciples 
and prophets... There is no royal road to India’s goal; 
indeed it is by trying to take short cuts that our political parties 
have got themselves into trouble. The crying need is to abjure 
heroic methods, which smack of totalitarianism and destroy 
confidence in democratic principles, and to strive for something 
much less ambitious, but essential—a modus vivendi. ‘The 
unity which India requires can come only from below, not from 
above; it can be imposed neither by British authority nor by a 
party caucus. Only by placing country above party can India’s 
leaders effectively retrieve an untenable position.”? 

The more the Congress stresses its importance, the wider is the 
breach between it and the various communal organizations in 
India. This makes unity in India very difficult of realization. 
If unity cannot be achieved, ‘independence’ is bound to remain 
always an ideal never capable of fulfilment. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, the only hope of India is Britain, who can be 
trusted to arbitrate between the warring communities with a 
view to arriving at some solution for the common good of 
India. Already the Viceroy has done his best in the matter, 
and so has the British Parliament. It is no use biting the hand 
that proffers help, and the Congress will do well now to pause 
and think before setting up any more meaningless arguments 
in favour of a Constituent assembly or ‘complete indepen- 
dence’, both of which are at cross purposes with the bulk of 
responsible opinion in India. 

In regard to the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly 
for framing the future constitution of India, Indian opinion is 
extremely hostile. Mr. Jinnah, the President of the All India 
Muslim League, fears that such an assembly would be ‘a second 
anid larger edition of the Congress’ and ‘a packed body man- 
ceuvred and managed by the Congress Caucus’. 

Dr. Paranjpye, speaking for the Moderates and Liberals, 

1 Times of India. 
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says: ‘The insistence on a constituent assembly seems to be 
equally impolitic. The scheme can be riddled with objections 
and its discussion is likely to create further difficulties. It seems 
magnificent to call such an assembly elected on adult suffrage; 
but does one seriously think that the illiterate villager, who 
would form the vast portion of the electorate, is capable of 
pronouncing an opinion upon complicated matters like the 
machinery of the Government of a vast country like India?’ 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Chief Justice of India, reviewed 
the historic instances in which constituent assemblies have been 
invoked and tested, when he delivered the twenty-second 
Convocation address at Benares Hindu University. He out- 
lined the processes of Constitution-making in France, Germany 
and Russia with those which were adopted in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa, and urged a new approach to the 
Indian problem. He said that it was of the essence of a 
democratic constitution that ultimately, and after full dis- 
cussion and deliberation, the popular will should prevail; and 
no more effective political expedient had yet been discovered 
to achieve this result than that of counting votes. But it 
remained a political expedient and was not to be elevated into 
a moral principle. The democratic machine would scarcely 
be workable without majority decision in some form; but it 
worked because those whom it might affect were content to live under tt, 
and they would only be content when they were confident that the 
expedient would not be employed to do them injustice, and because the 
majority of to-day might become the minority of to-morrow. He 
declared that these considerations cannot, however, apply to 
the constitutional instrument itself, which can only be based 
upon a general agreement, and that a self-contained and self- 
governing State cannot survive if the elements which compose 
it are unwilling bed-fellows as the strains and stresses whiclt a 
compulsory partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. 
The world is strewn with the ruins of paper constitutions which 
failed because they ignored this simple truth; and many of the 
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evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creation of States 
with an artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safe- 
guards and the buttress of solemn guarantees have served, 
if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal structure. 
The conclusion he came to was, that a constitution is not to be 
drafted on assumptions, for in so vital and fundamental a 
matter the results of one false step are incalculable. 

It is clear therefore that apart from the bitter internal 
opposition in India from responsible quarters against the 
setting up of a constituent assembly, there are political, historic 
and scientific reasons, as expounded by Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
against the bringing into being of such an assembly for the 
purpose of framing the future constitution of India; yet the 
Congress insists on the creation of this assembly, brushing 
aside all reason, and if there is a political deadlock to-day, it is 
partly due to the stubborn attitude of the Congress in this 
matter. The Congress is apparently not able to realize that 
Britain cannot force the Muslims and other minorities to bow 
to its wishes without provoking a civil war which might be 
fatal to the interests of the Congress as most of the soldiers 
would be drawn from the ranks of its enemies. 

The next important point, which is even more responsible 
for the ‘deadlock’, is the attitude of the Congress in respect of 
the future status of India. It insists that India must have 
complete independence. That is to say, India must be severed 
altogether from the British Empire. The Minorities, who, as 
we have seen, are a powerful factor, the Princes, and the 
Moderates, are opposed to this view, as they feel very strongly 
that if India is to be independent consistent with safety, their 
aspirations must be limited to Dominion Status whereby 
India could be an equal partner with the other British 
Dominions, deriving mutual benefits from such a connection, 
especially in regard to her defence, which is a problem that is 
bound to cause anxiety and alarm in India for centuries yet to 
come. 
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It is easy for the Congress, a non-fighting body, to drag 
India to a perilous position, but the real fighting, when the 
occasion arises, has got to be done by the Minorities and the 
Muslims. Therefore, on this account alone, if not on any other, 
they are entitled to put the brakes on the dangerous man- 
ceuvres of the Congress, manceuvres calculated to make India 
an isolated and helpless country, with the grave possibility of her 
being sold out bag and baggage to an aggressively bent nation 
like Germany, Italy, Russia or Japan. The frontiers of India 
are not invulnerable, as is seen from the numerous invasions 
that took place from time to time in years gone by in the 
chequered history of India. But for the military protection 
accorded to India by the British, the frontier tribes of India 
could make the life of every Indian to-day a veritable hell, 
with no chance for the Congress even to indulge in its pet 
pastime of passing resolutions. As for the coasts of India, 
extending for several thousands of miles, troops could be landed 
by any naval power of quite mediocre means and ability, at 
any point, with a view to subjugating the whole of India. It 
was amply proved in the last great war what havoc a small 
cruiser like the Emden could do in Indian waters. It is the naval 
might of Britain that is keeping the coasts of India, which are 
the most vulnerable in the world, from being bombarded by 
Japan, Italy or Germany. 

The greatest besetting sin of the Congress to-day is its 
inability to see things in their true practical perspective. Why 
cannot the Congress for once discard the shameful mists of 
theory and impracticality that surround its body and soul, 
and come down to earth, regulating its conduct on practical 
lines for the common good of India? Itselfnot of fighting calibre, 
it buries its head like an ostrich into the sand, hoping that the 
Muslims of India and the Princes might be able to save India 
from all the perils and dangers of an invasion. And yet it is to 
these most important groups of people, upon whom rest the 
very security and safety of India, that it refuses to concede even 
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an atom of concession, and professes to speak and act for them 
against their will and consent. The Muslims and the Princes, 
on the other hand, fully recognize the practical issues involved 
in the mere idea of the severance of India from Britain, and 
if they are not prepared to ask for a status beyond that of 
Dominion Status it is because of their high sense of respon- 
sibility to India, and their realization of all the dangers atten- 
dant on such a demand. 

Addressing a meeting of the Arcot Muslim League in Madras 
on December 4th, 1939, Sir K. V. Reddi said: “The future 
constitution can be evolved only with British aid by discussion 
between competent leaders of the various communities they 
lead or the interests they represent. There are two alternatives 
before India to-day: the struggle for immediate independence 
advocated by the Congress via the route of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience and the method of constitutional 
advance by progressive stages as proclaimed in the Preamble 
of the Government of India Act 1919, and reiterated in 1935. 
Assuming that the Congress succeeds, the independence of their 
country could not be maintained even for a short time when 
the responsibility of Britain to protect the shores of India 
ceased.’ Speaking at a public meeting in Madras on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1939, Sir A. P. Patro said: “The Communal and 
minority problems in India must be settled before the country 
can attain freedom ... The Congress regime had been justly 
criticized as wholly undemocratic in action and in character.’ 

From these utterances of responsible Indians, the clear fact 
that emerges is, the utter lack of responsibility in regard to 
the future of India shown by the Congress. To merely shout 
out for Swaraj, and in furtherance of such a cry to resort to 
nothing more substantial than hypothetical premises, seems 
to be the pet fancy of the Congress at the moment. The Con- 
gress, in these circumstances, would do well to realize that the 
real stumbling-block to the constitutional advance of India 

1 The Times of India, Dec. 6th, 1939. 
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to-day is not the British Government, or even the minorities, or 
the Princes, but itself. ‘There was a Congress once — but it was 
a different body with practical instincts, unlike the Congress of 
to-day which has built for itself the reputation of being the 
greatest dreamer in the world. If Gokhale were alive to-day, 
India would be a united country, for I cannot visualize any 
Indian, be he a Muslim or a Christian, disregarding the 
principles underlying his momentous statement urging the 
retention of British connections with India which holds as 
good to-day, so far as the majority of Indians are concerned, as 
it did in his own days. Why cannot the Congress of to-day 
adhere to the creed of Gokhale with a view to promoting unity, 
which alone can help India to achieve its political goal? Even 
Tilak, firebrand that he was, stated in his manifesto: “The 
Congress Democratic party as the name denotes is a party 
animated by feelings of unswerving loyalty to the Congress 
and faith in democracy . . . This party believes in the integra- 
tion of federation of India in the British commonwealth for the 
advancement of the cause of humanity and the brotherhood of 
mankind but demands autonomy for India and equal status 
as a sister state with every partner in the British Common- 
wealth including Great Britain.’ Here again is an instance 
of one of India’s most ardent nationalists wishing for nothing 
more than that India should remain independent within the 
British Empire. He was obviously influenced by practical 
considerations, and a realization of the danger to India from 
other quarters if she were to be left alone to herself. - 

The road to India’s independence is clear. It has been 
metalled and paved by Britain. The Congress will not take it, 
or make use of it, for reasons that can only be described as 
most unreasonable, if not childish. By its stubbornness, it 1s 
causing obstruction to the Princes and Moderates, Muslims 
and other minorities who desire to make use of this road. 
How long does the Congress intend to cause this obstruction? 

1 The History of the Congress, by P. Sitaramyya, p. 32. 
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Every moment of this obstruction is creating a wide gap 
between the Congress and the Princes and Minorities who are 
growing impatient of the pranks of the Congress. If this 
obstruction continues indefinitely there is no question that the 
disunity in India, which has hitherto been regarded as curable, 
will become incurable. Then, woe betide India, as not all the 
fasts of a Gandhi or the force of a Rashtrapati can save her. 
Even Gandhi said: ‘My notion of Purna Swaraj is not isolated 
independence but healthy and dignified interdependence.’! 
It ought not to be difficult for the Congress to follow the lead 
of its own master, but in its perversity it chooses deliberately 
to disregard the wisdom underlying Gandhi’s well-considered 
statement, which endorses in unmistakable terms the views held 
by Gokhale and Tilak in regard to the future status of India. 

We have seen that the Constituent Assembly, insisted on by the 
Congress, is unacceptable all round. We have seen that the cry of 
the Congress for complete independence, involving the sever- 
ance of India from the British Empire, is also unacceptable to 
all practical, responsible and sane Indians who have a stake in 
their Motherland. The Congress, therefore, is in essence an 
isolated party standing for certain theoretical and impractical 
rights on its own, in which the other communities of India, who 
form the bulk of India’s teeming population, do not participate. 
The recent announcement of the Viceroy and the British 
Parliament guaranteeing Dominion Status for India if an 
agreement can be reached between the minorities and the 
Congress is welcome to the majority of Indians, and it is 
towards this end most Indians are working earnestly. The 
only impediment seems to be the Congress, as it is dead set on 
having its own way, in total disregard of the prevailing feelings 
and sentiments in India. One cannot help wondering that, if 
this is the attitude of the Congress towards the minorities, 
even before any power has come into its hand, how atrociously 
it might behave towards them when it is vested with full power. 

1 Amrita Bazar Patrika, Sept. 17th, 1933. 
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While the Congress was haggling for terms from the British 
Government, famous nations, once independent, were being 
subdued and enslaved. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France and Rumania 
have become the vassals of Nazi Germany through not being 
able to defend themselves against powerful and ruthless 
aggression. Abyssinia and Albania, once independent, have 
fallen to the sword of Italy, which now looks, if unavailingly, to 
the east and towards India for further conquest. Russia has 
grabbed all the small independent neighbouring states, and is 
looking for a bigger catch, sitting on the north wall of India. 
Japan is slowly trying to eat up China. With a powerful navy 
to assist her in her acts of:aggression, she is a deadly menace 
to India now, but not for ever. Is the Congress so shortsighted 
that it cannot see the folly of asking for complete independence, 
only to be left alone at this most critical juncture to be cruelly 
preyed upon by vultures, crocodiles, and wolves in the shape 
of Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan? Who is not aware of 
the atrocious cruelties perpetrated by Germany on the nations 
which she has subjugated? Deprived of their once cherished 
liberty, most of the nations of Europe are on the verge of 
starvation. The political leaders of these countries were shot 
whenever and wherever they were found. What a gloomy 
spectacle for the leaders of India under such a regime! 
Prudence and tact are called for in such grave circumstances, 
and if the Congress has any of these qualities, it weno be 
thankful for being alive to-day! 

The Congress often criticizes and ridicules ‘British easeee 
ism’. Let it be remembered that this imperialism is the saving 
grace of the world to-day. There cannot be anything wrong 
with British imperialism, because how else would you account 
for the fact that Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Africa have thrown their weight and power freely on the side 

1 Thanks to Britain the danger to India from Italy — at least for the time 
being — has been averted. 
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of the Mother country to fight the menace of Hitler. The 
association of free nations is the most characteristic expression 
of British imperialism to-day. As The Times puts it: ‘Our 
system of empire has enabled a far greater number of peoples, 
of a wider variety of races, to live in assured peace among 
themselves than have ever so lived before. Their collective 
influence is the greatest pacific force in the world to-day, and 
that which has in fact broken the peace is the Power that 
admittedly claims, not the manifold and onerous responsibilities 
of trusteeship which belong to Empire in the grand tradition, 
but the right of ownership, dominion Lebensraum, to exploit 
subject peoples for the profit of a ruling race. True imperialism 
can make no peace or compromise with such a claim. It stands 
for the brotherhood of all men as an ultimate reality, and as a 
political goal capable of attainment within measurable time. .. .’ 
The British Empire stands deeply committed to the policy of 
leading all its peoples towards full self-government; many have 
attained the goal already, without,in any way weakening the 
unity of the imperial structure. Meanwhile those less advanced 
members of the brotherhood who still remain under tuition 
are participators in the imperial system of mutual help, the 
richer assisting the poorer according to their need. 

It would be the height of folly on the part of India not to 
strive to fit herself into a federation such as this, which has 
much to give her by way of freedom and liberty and peace and 
security. Gandhi must have realized the advantage to India 
of her being a partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
when he said: “The better mind of the world desires to-day 
not absolutely independent states warring one against another 
but a federation of friendly interdependent states. The con- 
summation of that event may be far off. I want to make no 
grand claim for our country. But I see nothing grand or im- 
possible about our expressing our readiness for universal inter- 
dependence rather than independence.’ When asked if he would 


1 Young India, Dec. 26th, 1924. 
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advocate the cutting off of India from Britain, Gandhi replied: 
‘Not at all, if I want India to gain and not to grieve.” Is there 
any further argument needed to prove the extreme folly of 
the Congress in advocating the severance of India from an 
Empire which is the forerunner of the future federation of 
the world, on which federation alone rests the hope of con- 
tinued peace? 

Let us look into the alternative course for India, if she dis- 
regards the British invitation to be incorporated as a partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. If mighty France 
can fall a victim to Nazi aggression, ‘isolated’ India has no 
means of escaping the ‘protection’ offered by Hitler to all his 
intended victims. This is what Hitler says in regard to the 
future foreign policy of Germany: ‘We National Socialists 
have deliberately drawn a line under the pre-war tendency of 
our foreign policy. We are where they were six hundred years 
ago. We stem the Germanic stream towards the south and 
west of Europe — and turn our eyes eastwards. We have finished 
with the pre-war policy of colonies and trade, and are going 
over to the land policy of the future.’ Here is food for serious 
thought for the Indian Congress. It would do well to note 
particularly the facts that his eyes are now turned ‘eastwards’, 
and that when he acquires India by force of arms he will be 
acquiring it as mere goods and chattels to be exploited ruth- 
lessly for the benefit of Germany. 

Hitler, continuing, says: ‘As early as 1920-21 the Party was 
approached from various quarters in an attempt to bring it into 
touch with liberationist movements in other countries. It was 
on the lines of the much advertised “Association of Oppressed 
Nations’®. They consisted chiefly of representatives of Balkan 
States, ...and India who impressed me as being chatiering busy- 
bodies, with nothing behind them. But there were quite a few 
Germans, especially among the Nationalists, who let themselves 
be taken in, by those jabbering Orientals. ...I1, speaking as a 


1 Young India, Nov. 19th, 1931. 3 Mein Kampf, Chap. xtv. The italics are mine. 
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German, would far rather see India under British domination 
than that of any other nation.’? 

Indians ought now to be able to see the danger that awaits 
them and their country if they make the slightest slip about the 
choice they are called upon to make in regard to the future of 
India. The Congress has of late indulged too much in ‘jabber- 
ing’ and the time has now come which calls for a concerted 
action of a constructive nature. There are only two courses 
open to India: either she remains within the Commonwealth of 
Nations as an equal partner of the other Dominions; or she 
cuts herself away from the British Empire, depending entirely 
on her own resources and ability to keep herself intact, amidst 
unscrupulous, warmongering and aggressive nations that are 
a thousand years ahead of her in armaments and military, 
industrial, scientific and engineering skill. 

The choice before India is indeed simple. If she chooses 
the former course she is doubtless assured of a long, peaceful 
and prosperous life. If on the other hand, she deliberately 
chooses the latter course, death awaits her, and she will be 
nailing herself into her own coffin unless she believes in crema- 
tion, in which case she will be burnt to ashes. I cannot wind up 
this book better than by quoting again the words of India’s most 
revered poet, Rabindranath Tagore, for the guidance of all 
Indians who are interested in India, not as bigoted patriots, but 
as sober and sane nationalists imbued with the necessary 
courage to withdraw from the path of nationalism when the 
safety and security of the millions and millions of toiling 
labourers of India are at stake, and who, in their illiteracy and 
helplessness, look up most confidingly to the leaders of India 
for comfort and happiness. Said the poet: ‘We are all here to 
co-operate in the making of Greater India. If any one factor should 
become rebellious and arrogate to itself an undue prominence, that will 
only interfere with the general progress. The section which 1s unable 
or unwilling to adapt itself to the entire scheme, but struggles to keep 

1 Men Kampf, Chap. xiv. The italics are mine. 
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up a separate existence, will have to drop out and be lost, sooner or later.’» 
If the cap fits the Congress let it wear it, so that the unity of 
India, on which rests primarily the future wellbeing and 
happiness of India, may be assured for ever, in order that she 
may prove a powerful factor in this universe fulfilling her 
destiny for the common good of humanity and the ultimate 
salvation of the world. 


1 Rabindranath Tagore in Greater India, p. 83. The italics are mine. 
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